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THE AUTHOR OF 

THe hymns which we sing at church were 
written at different times by different men, and if 
we knew all about the most familiar ones, we 
should know how they came to be written, for 
those hymns which people have come to care 
most about, are sure to have something very real 
in them; they say for us just what we want to 
say, but for which we have not so good words : 
perhaps they are the hymns that spring to our 
lips when we are happy, and feel God’s love in 
us: perhaps they are the hymns that we find just 
to our need when we are sorry for sin and want 
forgiveness, or are in great trouble, and cannot 
find elsewhere such fitting words for our sorrow. 
But always we should find that those who wrote 
these hymns were glad, or repentant, or sorrow- 
ful, and because writing was their way of saying 
what they felt, as singing may be ours, they wrote 
what we sing. 

Now, of all the writers of hymns, there was 
one, William Cowper, whom all love when they 
know of his life. For he had a gentle, lovable 
nature, and suffered in his life-time from sickness 
and trouble more than it is easy to tell. He 
wrote very few hymns, but they are almost all 
sung in our churches, and they tell mv-:h of his 
life ; he wrote long poems also, and a great many 
charming letters to his friends ; he translated the 
Iliad and Odyssey into English, and he amused 
himself with writing many bright, happy little 
pieces of poetry,— among them the amusing 
story of “ John Gilpin,” from which the picture at 
the front of this number of our Magazine is 
taken. 

Vou. IV. — No. 37. 1 


“JOHN GILPIN.” 

He was born November 15, 1731. in the little 
village of Great Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, 
England, where his father was rector of the 
church ; not much is told us of his father, but 
the memory of his mother, who died when he 
was six years old, has been preserved for us 
by him in that most choice domestic poem, sug- 
gested by seeing a portrait of her, beginning, — 


“© that those lips had language! " 


Her death probably broke up the family home, 
for the child was now sent away to school, and 
for twelve years was passing through the course 
of education considered suitable for English boys 
of good families ; that is, besides his classical and 
mathematical training, and manly sports of ‘foot- 
ball, and cricket, and swimming, he was made to 
feel the tyranny of a coarse minded older boy, 
who, by custom, was allowed almost absolute con- 
trol of him. The sensitive child, ready to open 
at the mere touch of kindness, was bruised and 
rendered miserable by the inhumanity of his ty- 
rant. The latter part of his school life, how- 
ever, was bright and cheerful; he was full of 
vigor and fun, and the melancholy which made 
his childhood sad was forgotten and covered up 
in the breezy, brisk life of boyhood. 

At eighteen he finished his schooling, and 
began preparation for a lawyer’s life, studying in 
the office of a London solicitor, and living in his 
fumily. Cowper was of gentle birth, and it was 
expected that through friends in government he 
would obtain some office where he would be 
maintained, and a knowledge of the law was a 
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2 The Author of 


means to such appointment. When he had served 
the usual time, he took chambers in the Temple, 
that famous cluster of buildings between the 
Thames and Fleet Street, just within the limits 
of the old City of London, once the court of the 
Knights Templars, now the quiet home of law- 


yers and gentlemen of leisure. Here for about 


fifteen years he lived, associating with wits and 
men of the world, writing verse more for amuse- 
ment than for any other reason, visiting his 
friends and relations, but having no special call- 
ing or regular employment. It was near the end 
of this time that one of his kinsmen proposed 


that he should take office under government ; the 
duties were not arduous, and above all, did not 
require of him a public appearance, for Cowper 
was painfully diffident, and the idea of being 
brought conspicuously before men, made him re- 
coil with alarm. We have seen how in early life 
his sensitive temperament was rudely handled by 
being turned away from the quiet, gentle influ- 
ences of home, and subjected to the torture of a 
public school ; deep under all the playfulness and 
carelessness of his after-youth lay this shrinking 
spirit, unhealed, and always seeking to shun the 
glare of publicity: the influences about him had 





“John Gilpin.” (January, 
not, little by little, led his nature to bear the 
sight of the world, and the thought that makes 
one strong, and the faith that makes one clear- 
sighted and courageous; rather, everything had 
forced the Cowper, whom no one saw, back into 
his secret place, to brood over trouble, and start 
and shrink from his own shadow. 

Thus it was that now when the plan was pro- 
posed that seemed so simple and excellent to his 
friends, Cowper was thrown .into great agitation, 
especially when it was found that Lefore he 
could receive the appointment he must undergo a 
public examination as to his capacity. In vain 
he endeavored to crowd down his mental 
terror by study and preparation: this only 
deepened his self-distrust and his diseased 
fancy of imagined evils. As the day ap- 
proached, his poor, weakened spirit, which 
had so long struggled against the creatures 
of its own production, gave way, and he 
lost his reason. He was removed to a 
hospital in the country, and placed under 
the care of a kind, wise physician, named 
Cotton. 

Dr. Cotton began at this late day the 
tender, thoughtful care of Cowper’s wounded 
spirit, which a mother’s love would have 
kept whole, had she been suffered to remain 
with the sensitive child. sy degrees he 
soothed and cheered him, and knowing well 
that the poet’s self-distrust could never be- 
come self-trust, he sought to lead his mind 
away from his own weak, pi‘iable self, and 
fix its dependence upon God. So it was 
that after a two years’ stuy, he was so 
much himself again, as the saying is, or 
rather was so newly furni hed with a source 
of strength and comfort, that he was able 
to leave the physician. In his own words: 
“The Lord was pleased to reveal Iim- 
self in His word, and to draw the poor 
desponding soul to His own bosom of infi- 
nite love.” 

His brother was at this time studying at Cam- 
bridge, and so Cowper removed to the neigh- 
boring villagé of Huntingdon, that he might have 
easy access to him. Here he sought only re- 
tirement: to live away from the world, where he 
had suffered so much, and spend his time in re- 
ligious meditation. The first fruits of this tem- 
per were quiet, and a tremulous sense of peace 
and happiness, that might suddenly be snatched 
from him. How beautifully has he given ex- 
pression to this in his ver-es callel “ Retire- 
ment,” sometimes sung in churches : — 
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The Author of * 


“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree; 

And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee.” 


1870.) 


Happily, he was not left in solitude, but soon 
and easily fell into the way of knowing one or 
two of the people living in the village, with 
whom he formed a lasting friendship. Here is 
his own account of them, in one of his pleasant, 
sociable letters : — 

“The last acquaintance I made here is with 
the race of the Unwins, consisting of father and 
mother, son and daughter, the most comfortable 
social folks you ever knew. The son is about 
twenty-one years of age, one of the most unre- 
served and amiable young men I ever conversed 
with. He is not yet arrived at that time of life 
when suspicion recommends itself to us in the 
form of wisdom, and sets everything but our own 
dear selves at an immeasurable distance from our 
esteem and confidence. Consequently he is 
known almost as soon as seen, and having noth- 
ing in his heart that makes it necessary for him 
to keep it barred and bolted, opens it to the pe- 
rusal even of a stranger. The father is a cler- 
gyman, and the son is designed for orders. The 
design, however, is quite his own, proceeding 
merely from his being and having always been 
sincere in his belief and love of the Gospel. 
Another of my acquaintance is Mr. ——, a thin, 
tall old man, and as good as he is thin. He 
drinks nothing but water, and eats no flesh, — 
partly, I believe, from a religious scruple, for he 
is very religious, and partly in the spirit of a vale- 
tudinarian. He is to be met with every morn- 
ing of his life, at about six o’clock, at a fountain 
of very fine water, about a mile from the town, 
which is reckoned extremely like the Bristol 
spring. Being both early risers, and the only 
early walkers in the place, we soon became ac- 
quainted. His great piety can be equaled by 
nothing but his great regularity, for he is the 
most perfect time-piece in the world. 
am persuaded, in short, that if I had the choice 
of all England, where to fix my abode, I could 
not have chosen better for myself, and most likely 
I should not have chosen so well.” 

The Unwins henceforth were to be his chosen 
friends, and in their society he passed the rest of 
his life. Mr. Unwin died, the son and daughter 
went away to homes of their own, but Cowper 
remained with the motherly Mrs. Unwin, a bright, 
good-tempered, lively, and religious woman, who 
cared for the poet, and grew old with him. It 
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, was a couple of years after he became one of 


‘John Gilpin.” 3 
the family that Mr. Unwin was killed by a fall 
from his horse, and they removed from Hunting- 
don to the little town of Olney, chiefly because 
they had a friend there in Rev. John Newton, 
who was rector of the church, and is well known 
now by familiar hymns. Olney was a poor town, 
the townspeople being in a state of poverty, bor- 
dering constantly on famine, and the countty 
near by was not very striking, only pretty. Here, 
for nearly twenty years, the poet lived, always 
with the Unwins, and for balf that time Newton 
also was there. The last ten years of his life 
were passed at Weston, a very pretty place, much 
more agreeable evidently than Olney. 

It was a very quiet, uneventful life that he 

led. He had his books, and he wrote most de- 
lightful letters to old friends in London and else- 
where, but much of his occupation came through 
his intercourse with Mr. Newton. This minister 
was one who in youth had been a wild fellow, 
who left his home that he might give way to his 
wicked passions without restraint. He afterwards 
became a Christian man, and as minister at Ol- 
ney labored most indefatigably among the poor 
and ignorant. He was a man of strong will and 
of sympathetic nature, and having much feeling 
for what was beautiful, especially in religicus life, 
he was attracted by the gentle, melancholy poet. 
He became his fast friend, yet never having 
known in himself what it was to suffer as Cow- 
per had suffered, he did not understand him, and 
tried to force him into living and thinking in the 
same way that he lived and thought. He was 
strong in many ways, and Cowper weak, and so, 
while he often helped and strengthened Cowper's 
nature, he could not truly direct and guide him, 
— that needed a gentler hand and a more win- 
ning love; and had it not been for Mrs. Unwin’s 
affectionate nature, the poor poet would have 
suffered much more than he did at the hands of 
his well-meaning but inexperienced friend. Yet 
Cowper loved Newton, and owed much to his 
strong faith and zealous labor. 

Another friend joined his circle: Lady Aus- 
ten, a quick-witted, merry lady, who enlivened 
his days; and whenever she saw him dropping 
into melancholy again, would seek to divert him. 
It was on one such occasion that she told him a 
story she had heard in her childhood of one John 
Gilpin, and the fun of it effectually drove away 
all other thoughts. “The next morning he said 
to her that he had been kept awake during the 
greater part of the night by thinking of the story 
and langhing at it, and that he had turned it into 
a ballad.” This is the well known ballad of 











4 The Author of “John Gilpin.” 


“John Gilpin.” It has been read by thousands 
from that time to this; pictures have been made 
from it, and some of the lines — such as 


“ A hat not much the worse for wear,’’ — 


have become familiar sayings. To keep the 
story alive, we have had a new picture made, 
which fronts this number of the “ Riverside,” and 
as many who read this Magazine have not seen 
the poem, here tollows — 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN, 


SHOWING HOW HE WENT FARTHER THAN HE INTENDEI, 
AND CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN. 


JouN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band Captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, — 
“ Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


“ To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


“ My sister and my sister's child, 
Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise, so you must rice 
On horseback after we.” 


He soon replied, — “I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear 
Therefore it shall be done. 


“ T am a linen-draper bold, 
Asall the world doth know 
And my good friend the Callender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, — « That's well said ; 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnish’d with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.’ 


John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife, 
O'erjoyed was he to find 

That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allow'd 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in, 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash throngh thick and thin. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheel, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again. 


For saddle-tree scarce reach'd had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When turning round his head he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came, for loss of time 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came down-stair, 
* The wine is left behind.” 


“Good lack!" quoth he, “ yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now Mistress Gilpin, careful soul, 
Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drev-, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brush'd and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o'er the stones - 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So, “ Fair and softly,’ John he cricJ, 
But John he cried in vain, 

That trot became a gallop soon 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs’ he must 
Whe cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or naught, 
Away went hat and wig, 

He little dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 
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The Author of “ John Gilpin.” 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung, 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all, 

And every soul cried out, “ Weil done!” 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin — who but he; 
His fame soon spread around — 

He carries weight, he rides a race, 
‘Tis for a thousand pound. 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
"Twas wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back 


Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse's flanks to smok’ 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced, 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

And till he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To seu how he did ride. 


“ Stop, stop, John Gilpin! Here's the house,” — 
They all at once did ery, 

“ The dinner waits and we are tired: "” 
Said Gilpin, — “ So am I.” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there, 

For why? his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong, 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the Callender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 


The Callender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him, — ° 


cr 


“ What news? what news? your tidings tell, 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bare-headed you are come, 
Or why you come at all?” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke, 

And thus unto the Callender 
In merry guise he spoke, — 


“T came because your horse would come; 
And if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 
They are upon the road.” 


The Callender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in. 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that flow'd behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up and in his turn 
Thus show'd his ready wit, — 

«+ My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


« But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Re in a hungry case." 


Said John, — “ It is my weddingday, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
“Tam in haste to dine; 

*Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.”’ 


Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For whieh he paid full dear, 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear. 


Whereat his horse did snort as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop'd off with all his might 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig; 
He lost them sooner than at first, 
For why? they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pulled out half a crown; 


And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell, 

“ This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain, 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein. 











6 How the Captain came by a Legacy. 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels, 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry. 


“ Stop thief, stop thief — a highwayman! 
Not one of them was mute, 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space, 

The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town, 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing, “ Long live the king, 
And Gilpin long live he, 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see!” 


The ballad of * John Gilpin” did not at first 


attract much notice, until it fell into the hands of 


a public declaimer, a Mr. Hendersoa, who read it 
to hosts of delighted people, and it became the 
most popular poetic piece in England. 

But Cowper’s name, though associated most 


HOW THE CAPTAIN CAME 
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with his sad, sweet hymns, and with this lively 
ballad, is known also by his larger poems, “ The 
Task,” and others. The one thing, perhaps, that 
made his poems then specially worthy of honor, 
was that he wrote with simplicity. Many 
thoughts and feelings passed through his mind; 
he saw the open country, and was always strug- 
gling, too, after a simple faith in God; when he 
wrote, it was to express all this simply and nat- 
urally. He was not ashamed to let the tear 
show itself in his verse, if his own heart was 
sad ; he let the smile play over his poetry, if he 
himself was happy. This does not seem much, 
but it was more than the poets just before him 
had done, and this it was that made Cowper's 
poetry eagerly read, for there are always to be 
found people wio will listen when they hear oth- 
ers singing naturally and sweetly. 

We will not linger about the last years of 
Cowper, for the clouds which had been lifted 
gathered again, and he went to his grave in sor- 
row in his seventieth year; but before we turn 
away altogether, let us look at the poet in one of 
his most pleasing moods, when he is watching 
three little hares that grew up under his care, 
until the oldest died of sheer old age at twelve 
years. These little animals were his playmates, 
and he has written a very charming account of 
them and their habits. Any edition of Cowper's 
poems, I presume, will contain this account, and 
one should by all means read his story of * Pu-s, 
Tiney, and Bess.” 


BY A LEGACY. 


BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 


Tue Captain — my uncle, who fought his last 
battle, that with Death, in the winter of 1860, 
and was defeated, as thousands of greater sol- 
diers than he have been — told me many strange 
stories. His life was a volume of adventures, 
and I believe, knowing his character well, that 
he never drew a long bow, nor let his imagina- 
tion color that which he pictured. He was a 
bachelor, a chivalric old gentleman, and our fa- 
vorite uncle. He was born a soldier, but his fa- 
ther, with an old-fashioned prejudice against 
West Point, would not allow him to profit by 
its education, so he had to gratify his military 
spirit by an apprenticeship to fighting in the In- 
dian wars; and afterward he commanded a vol- 
uuteer company in the Mexican War. At Re- 


saca del Palma, in a moment and position of 
great peril, the Captain turned to encourage his 
men, and having his side-face to the enemy, a 
Mexican bullet entered one cheek and made its 
exit by the other. The good soldier, open- 
mouthed, was shouting some command at the 
moment, so it happened that the ball made its 
journey without touching a tooth, though it 
ploughed a furrow in my uncle’s tongue. In con- 
sequence of that wound, the Captain ever after 
nipped his words in a fashion which always re- 
minded me of a button-hole scissors; and he got 
the habit, probably from feeling the two punc- 
tures in his cheeks as they healed, of holding a 
hand to his chin, the thumb on one scar, the first 
finger on the opposite. When much interested, 
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1870.] How the Captain 
listening or talking, he always did this. In his 
Indian days the small pox once got hold of him 
and marked his face in the most orderly manner, 
so that Brother Hugi said, with one of his many 
witty similes, that Uncle Captain (so we all called 
him) looked as if he had sat down on his face 
in a cane-bottomed chair. Nevertheless, my dear 
Uncle Captain was a very handsome man, of me- 
dium height, muscular figure, fine shoulders, 
erect as Mars, — his head always held as if anx- 
ious to catch the first note of a charge, his nose 
the Roman type, his chin strong and finely chis- 
eled, a rugged, overhanging brow, beneath which 
the somewhat small brown eyes sparkled with 
bright fire and feeling ; and to complete the pic- 
ture of our Bayard, you must fancy the iron- 
gray hair, and his virile moustache, clipped @ la 
militaire. Ouly a small proportion of his stories 
were warlike, and those were of others’ prowess, 
not of his own. The one Iam about to recall 
was of his boyhood, before he had tasted the ro- 
mance of tent and field, and I have tried to draw 
his portrait, because I want you to see, as well 
as hear him tell how he came by a Legacy. He 
told it one autumn evening, before the lamps were 
lighted, — mother and father, an artist guest, 
Ilugh, Sister Maggie, and I sitting in the dining- 
hall before the big, open, wood fire-place. My 
Unele Captain, astride of a camp-stool that had 
once been the property of Santa Anna, just as 
if he was mounted on horseback, his left hand 
often feeling the scars in his cheeks, — an aid to 
memory, perhaps, — and the right hand motion- 
ing with an empty brier-wood pipe, which was at 
The 


captain's only audience, apparently, was a flame-y 


times laid on the stool between his legs. 


top-log of hickory, which seemed to enjoy its 
glow in the speaker's face, and to be proud of its 
skill in varying and warming the shades and out- 
lines of his figure and features. 

“It really seems but two or three months ago 
when you and I, Lydia,” — that was his sister, 
my mother, who was resting on a lounge near 
him, — “and Donald were children together in 
Kentucky, just as your young ones, George, 
Maggie, and Hugh are children here. Your 
youngsters have never heard about the Rich 
Dwarf; how their mother, and their Uncle Don- 
ald, and I knew that mysterious man, who left 
me an acre of land which has made me rich. 
Well, — and now, Lydia, you set me right, if I 
oblique in my march on ground tramped many 
long years ago, — I was about fifteen years of 
age, Donald between twelve and thirteen, — he 
died at eighteen, the year that Gray-Fox, the 
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bloody Comanche, nearly scalped me in the 
Prairie-rouge fight, — and Sister Lydia ten ; and 
Lydia, it was only because of your prettiness 
that we ever caine to be friends of a man whom 
no one else knew except by sight and false re- 
ports. However, we went to G County, be- 
ause father took us there one summer for moth- 
er’s health, and there we continued for nearly 
three years. We lived in the oldest and finest 
house in the village of Altonborough,” — I must, 
for very good reasons, change the real names 
that my Uncle Captain gave. “Was it not a 
wild, pleasant, out-of-the-way village, Lydia? Do 
you remember the great oaks standing without 
any order in the one broad, grassy street, — the 
four-horse stage-coach that swung up to the Buck 
Hotel every Tuesday and Friday at three in the 
afternoon, —the great field back of the gray 
church, where the turkey-shoots used to come 





off, — the little niggers swinging on every gate, 
the big niggers whistling, lounging, or lwughing 
by every big tree,—the rows of saddle-horses 
with long curbs and heavy saddles, that were al- 
ways pawing and neighing at the hitching bars 
—a hitching bar for every house —at all hours 
of the days,—the groups of tall, hairy back- 
woodsmen lounging in their hunting-shirts and 
leather leggings on the piazza of the Buck, — 
and, finest memory of all, our low, brown, capa- 
cious house, with the hundreds-of-years old oak 
resting one of its biggest, crookedest branches, 
like an elbow, ou the roof, to steady its repose ? 
Yes; your mother remembers it all as well as 
you, Maggie, and the boys will recall. forty years 
even from this, every corner and moulding of 
this dining -hall. 

“One of the most frequent and curious subjects 
of talk in Altonborough was the ‘* Rich Dwarf.’ 
Grown people and children had their stories and 
fancies about him of whom no one knew much. 
The loafers at the Buck had fables of his feats 
as horseman and hunter. Some said his riches 
came from a gold mine under his house. Others 


said he was a madman. The black maumas 
frightened their children with stories of his 


power to stop the growth of any boy or girl, and 
to change crying babies into wild cats. And now 
I will tell you exactly what facts were known 
The Rich 
Dwarf was the only son of a distinguished 
French nobleman, who joined our cause during 
the Revolution, and commanded a regiment 
through the last years of that war. He was a 
very gallant soldier, an elegant gentleman of 
large wealth, and a very eccentric man. The 


about a character so mysterious. 
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son’s, t. e. the Dwarf’s, real name was Surenne 
d@’Auvergne. In France, his title after his fa- 
ther’s death would have been Marquis — Marquis 
Surenne d’Auvergne. His mother died at the time 
of his birth. His father died when his son was 
twenty-one; their home then was in New Or- 
leans. ‘The Rich Dwarf left New Orleans after 
his father’s death, and with a large inherited land 
claim, entered the property, to the amount of four 
miles square, near Altonborough, in Kentucky. 
There he built a stone residence, — not a house, 
not a castle, — but an extensive and a strange, 
wild piece of architecture, well suited to its situ- 
ation. No one in Altonborough, at the time we 
moved there, had ever crossed the threshold of 
the Rich Dwarf’s home, and but very few had 
ever put foot within the four miles square of his 
domain. The estate covered a tract of forest 
land about which the Black River” (a name I 
substitute for the one my Uncle Captain gave) 
“made a great bend, inclosing the property on 
three sides ; on the fourth side (the west) was a 
rough mountain, or hill, which ended precipitously 
at each end in a rocky backbone, to resume its 
mountainous course again from both extremities, 
after crossing the river. It was as if a mon- 
strous snake had made the two crossings of the 
river under water, and reared a counter coil on 
the intervening land. The river, very swift in 
its currents, and bordered along that inclosed 
point by thick hummocks and swamps, made on 
the three sides a sufficient defense from trespass 
and intrusion. On the mountain side the Rich 
Dwarf had cut off the timber for a breadth along 
the ridge, and made with it an impassable che- 
vauz de frise, like a tremendously strong and 
high Virginia rail fence, the great branches pro- 
jecting one way and the other, as the trees were 
felled. That impenetrable wall of trees reached 
from Black River to Black River again. So did 
the Rich Dwarf shut himself and his posses- 
sions of home, game, and plantation (there was 
but little of the last) off from the werld. Ata 
narrow piece of the river he had thrown over a 
draw-bridge, or rather swing - bridge, like the 
postern bridge of feudal days, on which he him- 
self might cross and recross. By that bridge, 
un his side of the river, stood a lodge, or guard- 
house. There was another at the extreme last 
point of the estate, a third by the north end of 
his west liue, and a fourth on the mountain side, 
in the centre of its range, from river to river. 
Each was occupied by a huntsman, or guard, — 
a Frenchman, a bachelor, a taciturn, cross, un- 
puimpable old fellow in each case, that no tres- 


, 
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passer, or curious one could approach, evade, or 
beguile. When the Rich Dwarf went outside of 
his place, it was in a coach, — a vehicle, other- 
wise than in the shape of a stage-coach, unknown 
in those days in that part of the country. <A 
black man drove the coach; an immense dog 
followed it; and no more of the Rich Dwarf 
than his face was seen by gazers on the roads, 
and in the village. One more fact was known of 
the Rich Dwarf: A_ reckless Kentuckian, of 
high social position, had once penetrated the Rich 
Dwarf’s estates, and had, notwithstanding the 
threats of the guards, persevered in hunting 
there. Finally, when two of the guards swore 
they would shoot him if he did not turn back to 
his boat on the river bank, he retreated, but not 
until he had sent a most profane and insulting 
message to the Rich Dwarf. The next day the 
intruder was challenged, the bearer of the mes- 
sage being a foreigner, who had never before 
been seen in Altonborough or the State, and who 
was never again seen after the duel’s termination. 
The challenged party chose pistols at six paces. 
Only the seconds and a surgeon witnessed the 
fight. The Kentuckian fired first, and then the 
Dwarf shot him through the heart. That event 
made for the Dwarf a respect that was somewhat 
colored with admiration. As | 
much was true in 
Dwarf; but 


have said, so 

of the Rich 
to us children, who heard and be- 
lieved the legends of Altonborough, no character 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ was more marvelous in 
interest and prowess than the Rich Dwarf, and so 
it continued until eleven months after our coming 
to Kentucky. 
had a glitapse of our mysterious hero; but in 
our strolls a little back from the village, we had 
beheld, as we might have gazed on an enchanted 
castie, through the distant woods, and against the 
background of the mountain, pieces and lines of 
the ‘ Dwarf’s what we 
called it, — and indeed his stone house looked, as 
we saw it, like the castles we imagined. 


the stories told 


In that time we had never once 


Castle,’ — for that was 


“ But one day — it was in the spring — don’t 
you clearly remember it, sister? -— we three, 
Donald, Lydia, and I were just out of the vil- 
lage on the roadside, strolling aimlessly along in 
play and talk, when our attention was attracted 
by an enormous. fawn - colored dog, some kind 
of a hound, the largest I have ever seen, that 
was galloping, tongue out, on the road. ‘ The 
Dwarf’s dog, I'll bet, said Donald. ‘ Yes, look, 
there comes his carriage, isn’t it?’ And there, as 
we turned to look, approached, on a quick trot, 
a large, splendid pair of rough -haired black 
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horses, drawing a handsome coach. A tall, gray- 
wooled negro was driving with much style. On 
they came, the dust rising grandly. Elated by 
such a fine sight on our village road, Donald and 
I shouted ‘ Hurrah!’ as the equipage drew near ; 
and what did sister do — shocked at our rude- 
ness — but clap her hands over Donald’s mouth! 
And so she stood, her cheeks rosy with exercise 
and excitement, her flat straw hat blown back on 
her long brown hair, which waved, with the hat- 
ribbons, nearly to her waist, and her face and atti- 
tude full of grace, playfulne-s, and determina- 
tion, as she struggled to prevent Donald from 
shouting again. At that moment—the carriage 
was about ten yards from us—a man’s head 
was thrust from the window, and, with a laugh- 
ing expression of pleasure, the Dwarf earnestly 
regarded our group. Before the carriage had 
passed us, its master shouted quickly to the 
coachman, ‘ Belzar, halt!’ and in a second the 
fine horses were pulled back on their heavily- 
levered bits. Lifting his hat,—a sort of shako 
of fine black fur, with a tassel falling from the 
top, — he said, in the pleasantest manner imagi- 
nable, ‘A good day to you, my beautiful little 
girl, and to your brothers, too;’ to which we re- 
plied suitably ; and then he continued to gaze at 
us fixedly, but with an abstracted expression of 
countenance, for many minutes, and I suppose we 
watched him, too, with eager curiosity, connect- 
ing the tales we had heard of the Rich Dwarf 
with what we saw of him, —only his head: a 
large, handsome head, with short, curly black hair; 
a broad brow, and the face narrowing considerably 
at the mouth and chin; the complexion a dark, 
clear olive ; eyebrows much curved; dark brown 
eyes, as beautiful and tender as the gentlest 
woman's, yet restless and piercing as the falcon’s 
at times, and often twinkling with fun. I did 


‘not see all this at the time we first met him, but 


I describe now what I found in his face when I 
kuew it well. I never have seen a face more 
full of contradictions: firm, yet weak ; martial, 
affectionate, sensitive, and flashed with wild hu- 
mor, it changed like a kaleidoscope. A mous- 
tache, several shades lighter than his hair, nar- 
row, bushy, and trimmed short, save at the ends, 
where it curved up a little and lengthened in 
silky points, gave a p.cturesque and almost weird 
force to the whole countenance. 

“The situation was suddenly changed by sis- 
ter, who, stepping timidly to the carriage side, 
lifted up to its occupant a little bouquet of spring 
wild flowers which she had gathered in our morn- 
ing’s stroll. He caught her hand in both of his, 
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and leaned his head from the carriage window to 
kiss sister’s hand over and over again, and I wish 
you could have seen the thankfulness and happi- 
ness which his face expressed. I think there 
were tears in his eyes as he released her hand, 
and said, ‘ Children, animals, and birds.’ Then, 
after a pause, he asked, ‘ Whose children are 
you, and where do you live? you must come and 
see me — will you?’ 

«“* Yes,’ I said, ‘if mother will allow us to. IT 
will go now and ask.’ Again he looked at us for 
several moments without a word, and then said 
with a sigh, and as if he were speaking to him- 
self, ‘ A soldier — a loving mother — Ah! man- 
hood unreached! . . . . Belzar, turn!’ The great 
dog, who had come back to the carriage when it 
was stopped, and had stood watching his master 
as intently as we had, now gave a loud, sharp 
bark of one note, as the coachman turned his 
horses and drove back to the village. Those last 
expressions of the Dwarf, as his eyes gazed 
searchingly on each of us in turn, impressed me 
as very strange; and I remembered them. It 
would seem now as if he spoke prophetically: I 
to become a soldier; sister what she is now, as 
you children can devoutly attest ; and Donald to 
manhood. However, be that as it 
may, our adventure proved of great moment to 
us, for our mother had received Mr. Surenne 
d’ Auvergne very graciously, and promised that we 
children should visit him. 

“The call of the Dwarf made a great excite- 
ment. When he came out from our house, a crowd 
of white and colored people were gathered about 
the gate, to peer with vulgar curiosity at him. 
The hound growled ominously, and showed his 
big tusks, as if he longed to scatter the vulyar 
crowd; but his master said aloud, ‘No matter, 
Cartouche ; they have more of the brute in them 
than you: go on.’ Before this, the inhabitants 
of Altonborough had never seen more of the 
Rich Dwarf than his head through the carriage 
windows ; or at rare times, when he passed near 
the village on horseback, his diminutive figure 


die before 


then, when splendidly mounted on his light- 
framed, blooded horse, and sitting with perfect 
skill, appearing very far from contemptible. Ex- 
treme sensitiveness to his misfortune had imbit- 
tered his life, and driven him to his seclusion ; 
and he studied in every way to escape the curi- 
osity of the vulgar. My mother was much 
pleased with his praises of her children, and im- 
pressed by the fine, and even dignified manners 
of one whom she had heard of as some evil mon- 
strosity. She repeated to us, when we returned, 
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their conversation, and told us that though the 
top of his head was just on a level with the man- 
tel slab, — three feet ten inches from the floor, 
— yet his figure was good. 

“ About a week after that, one morning, as we 
rose from breakfast, the Rich Dwarfs metile- 
some black horses drew up at our door. This 
time a dark mulatto boy, dressed in close-fitting 
blue, with steel buttons and bands, sat beside the 
dignified black coachman. The driving purchase 
was hardly slackened in the horses’ mouths, be- 
fore he sprang, with the lightness of a monkey, 
from the high seat, and pranced in miniature 
style of a French dancing-master to our door- 
bell, the ivory showing wide in the pleasure he 
could not control, but otherwise assuming — self- 
important young nigger — the airs of an ambassa- 
dor extraordinary. Our respectable old house- 
woman — black too, all the servants there were 


negroes — answered the tremendous jingling of 


the bell, on which the small ebony Mercury from 
Dwarf-land seemed to play a martial break-down. 
When she opened to him, he tossed back his 
head, and indifferent to the woman’s years, size, 
or dignity, atidressed her, —‘ Hi, gal: you waits 
on dis ’ouse, ech?’ Of course there was no re- 
ply from our astonished and insulted Peggy. 
* You does : wal, jis you ’and dat letter to your 
missus— you har.’ And with that, he would 
have walked into the hall-way, but Peggy could 
stand it no longer. Catching him by the braided 
collar, she gave him a push and a swing that put 
him out the door, and left him spinning, like a 
black top, on the carriage-stone. ‘ You black 
piccaninny debbil, I learns you p’liteness: wait 
dar, monkey!’ She slammed the door on him, 
ejaculating all through the hall, —* Pshaw — 
fur dat wee debbil to cuss me like plantation 
han’. Lor! I’se big mine to jis trow ’im on my 
knee, an’ paddle ’is behine.’ 

The missive was a short, polite note, asking 
my mother to allow her children to spend the 
day with Mr. Surenne d'Auvergne, at Terre 
Sauvage (the name of his estate) ; that his car- 
riage would convey them, and return them in 
safety. We were soon properly dressed, and 
seated in the comfortable carriage. The impish 
black boy had subsided after his discomfiture by 
Peggy, and now shut the door quietly enough 
when we were inside, and climbed with agility to 
his perch beside the large, grave coachman, who 
had, on our appearance from the house, raised 
the whip to his hat, in respectful salute. The 
country as far as the Black River crossing to 
Terre Sauvage — five miles — was well known 
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to us, so it awakened not our interest. We were 
very quiet, anticipating the day’s adventure. We 
were driven at a very fast rate, and said but lit- 
tle to one another. So we arrived at ” — 

“You forget,” interrupted my mother, “ the 
funny conduct of our little black footman out- 
side.” 

“O yes,” said my Uncle Captain, with a 
smile; “little nigger, at short intervals of our 
drive, let out the most peculiar peals of laughter 
and partly suppressed screams, like the calls of a 
screech-owl, or the wauling of a moon-struck 
tom-cat, and each time his fun or misery, or 
whatever caused the remarkable sounds, was 
cut short by the deep, peremptory voice of the 
old coachman, ‘ Broke dat, Mezzo!’ ‘ Chaw dat 
short, you raben!’ ‘ Shu’ up, quick, or I "bleege 
to lick you!’ ‘ Mezzo, you yearde me, — do 
him ’gain, an’ I drap you und’ de hosses.’ How- 
ever, as I was saying, we arrived at the river, 
where the bridge, after we had waited a minute 
or two, swung down in place, and we rattled 
across into the kingdom of the Rich Dwarf, at 
the entrance to which was a rough stone cottuge, 
whose occupant, the bridge tender, stood by its 
porch, and touched his hat as we passed,—a 
grim, stern old chap, who looked like a veteran 


soldier. Here we were in a_ beautiful forest, 
through which the road (drier and smoother than 
our village street) wound picturesquely. When 


perhaps half a mile in the estate, we heurd a fu- 
rious galloping of feet, and looking through the 
vistas of great trees, we beheld a horse and rider 
approaching at speed. It must be our host, the 
Dwarf, though he was too distant yet to be ree- 
ognized. He was riding at such a tremendous 
rate that the noise startled our horses, so that 
the coachman, I thought, had some difficulty to 
restrain them. * Whoa! whoa!’ I heard him say 
several times, and then, ‘ Massa — hi — for sure !’ 
Yes, it was the Dwarf coming. A fallen tree 
lay in his track, the great trunk making a wall 
six feet high and six feet broad, whilst a main 
branch stretching from its nov’ upper side, separ- 
ated from it not more than five feet ut the wid- 
est part. Over the trunk, and through the gap, 
leaped horse and rider, without stop or jolt, and 
on they came at the same speed, not diminishing 
it in any degree, until the horse (when it seemed 
the next stride would bring his legs through the 
carriage window) drew up in a flash on his 
haunches, and the rider, not as much discomfited 
as the horse, raised his hat, saying, with a laugh, 
‘The best of fortune, I declare, to see you. A 
right good happy morning, children.’ Had he 
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stood by us and called us, all so much larger than 
he, children, 1 think I should have laughed ; but 
as he looked on horseback, and in the remem- 
brance of the leap and the halt, it seemed per- 
fectly proper, — as it was at any rate, for I, the 
oldest, was, as I have told you, 
only a little more than fifteen, 
whilst the Rich Dwarf was-a man 
of thirty-two. But what a fairy- 
book picture it was to ride in a 
rich coach through that venerable 
wood, and have at our carriage 
side that slender, foam - flecked, 
cord - veined, glossy horse, throw- 
ing his head in pride and impa- 
iience, arching his neck with grace 
to the hand of his master, car- 
rying the wavy tail like a splendid 
plume, and in every motion 
proudly showing a great, fiery 
spirit, and a mettle which never 
knew exhaustion or fear, whilst 
the Dwarf sat him as a gull rides 
the storm. The horseman wore 
yellow buckskin top- boots, and 
His breeches 
and short loose sack were of black 
velvet. His vest was scarlet, the 
collar covered partly under the 
coat by a lace neck-collar, such 
as we have seen in the pictures 
of cavaliers. On his head he 
wore the tasseled black shako we 
had seen when we had met him 
first. He held his splendid steed 
by the lightest rein, and his seat 
was the easiest, the most graceful, 
and the closest that I have ever 
seen. It seemed the Dwarf’s home 
and throne; as if there he felt 


fierce silver spurs. 
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not his diminutiveness: as if it 
strengthened him, made him 


happy, carried him over the gulf 
that a 
rolled 
noticed 


diseased sensitiveness had 
his fellow-men and him. 
afterward, when we 


between We 
saw him in the 
house, what we had not observed when we had 
seen him in his carriage, — the disproportion be- 
tween his head and body, the former being of 
the size of a large man’s, whilst the latter, 
though well turned, and muscular, only lifted 
the fine head to the height of a child’s of six 
years of age; nor did we see it as he rode be- 
side us, though perhaps it caught our observa- 
tion when the brilliancy of his riding had ceased 
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to be a novelty, if it ever ceased to be that. Be- 
fore we reached the castle —for I must call it 
custle — his horse became frightfully restive, 
plunging madly every few steps, with a snort like 
an angry buck’s, and rearing —do you remem- 


an if 0 
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ber, sister, how you leaned back in the coach and 
covered your eyes with your hands ? — rearing 
to fall back with every lift, had not the Dwarf, 
when the animal each time seemed about to top- 
ple over, jerked his head around by a catch on 
one rein near the bit, and thus, destroying his bal- 
ance, forced him to regain it by coming down 
again. But the Dwarf was cool and enjoying. 
He spoke to his horse playfully and soothingly, 
while he looked Jaughingly at our excitement. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TRULY RURAL ROMAUNT OF THE SLEEPY PRINCESS. 


A doventy Knight, a dainty Deme, 
A Dragon with a tail of flame ; 

A Hermit bald, with shirt of hair, 
Who doth the tender Damsel scare ; 
And other matters droll or dry, 
Aptly to tell of, let me try. 


Il. 


But first in order hither come 

Our trusty war-horse, Mussel-plum ; 
Eager he pants, and paws the earth, 
This steed of horticultural birth, 

In deeds of fame to play his part, 
With but a plum-stone for a heart. 
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Pomona, help me to provide 

A proper man this horse to ride ; 

Sure nothing mean should him bestride. 
Presto — he comes in armor bright, 
The brave Sir Pea-pod Aconite, 
Ready as well for love, or fight. 


With spear in fist, and spur on heel, 
And glittering helm like polished steel, 
Each limb in prickly holly cased, 
Each nerve to deeds of valor braced. 
He springs to saddle. Now beware, 
Ye monsters of the earth or air. 
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Place for the Princess Poppy-flower, 


Who leaves at noon her opiate bower, 


To take an airing on the lake, 
And haply from her senses shake 


What most our poppe! doth oppress, 
An interesting drowsiness. 





VI. 


The six-oar’d boat a bean-shell makes ; 
Three Kidney Beans for slaves she takes ; 
With oars of grass they cut the wave, 
And as they row intone a stave, 

Which helps them equal strokes to keep, 
But sends poor Poppy off to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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GUNPOWDER 
BY JACOB 


NATURE OF COMBUSTION. 


Iv you put a log of very dry wood, no mat- 
ter how dry, upon a very hot fire, or even into a 
glowing furnace, it will burn slowly, — that is, 
slowly as compared with some other objects. It 
vill burn at first only on the outside, and the fire 
will extend to the inner layers of the wood by 
degrees, and only as fast as the outer layers 
are consumed. 

The reason of this is very plain to those who 
have correct ideas of the nature of the process 
Combustion is a 
process by which certain elements which go to 


of burning, or combustion.* 


compose the air, combine with certain elements 
composing the wood, aad do this with such in- 
tensity of action as to give out heat and light. 
Of course the process can only go on so fast as 
the elements of the air come in contact with the 
the wood. In the 
outer layers of the wood must be burnt away 
before the air can get access to the inner layers ; 


elements of other words, 


and they cannot burn, that is, their elements can- 
not combine with the elements of the air, any 
fuster than the air can get access to them. 

PILE OF SHAVINGS. 

If, instead of a log of wood, we have a pile of 
coarse shavings, the combustion will proceed with 
much greater rapidity, and this for an obvious 
reason, — namely, that the interstices between 
the shavings are all filled with air, so that every 
portion of the wood has a portion of air pretty 
close at hand; and now it is not necessary that 
the outer portions should be burnt away to give 
the air access to the inner portions. 

If now, instead of a pile of coarse shavings, 
we take shavings that are very thin and fine, and 
lay them up very lightly, so as to have as much 
air as possible close at hand to every portion of 
the wood, they will burn more rapidly still. The 
combustion will not, however, yet be instantane- 
ous, — for any shaving, however thin, must have 
some thickness ; and there would not be, more- 
over, air enough in the interstices of such a heap 


* The term combustion is more precise than burning, inas- 
much as this last term is used in several different senses. A boy 
burns his fingers by touching a hot iron: but there is no com- 
bustion in that case. In the same manner bricks are said to be 
burnt in a kiln; and limestone is burnt‘to change it into lime, 
— but there is no combustion of the bricks or of the limestone. 


Explosions. 


EXPLOSIONS. 
ABBOTT. 


to furnish a sufficient supply for the complete 
combustion of it. To furnish air enough in the 
interstices for the complete combustion of the 
whole mass, would require that the shavings 
should be at a much greater distance from each 
other than it would be possible to make them lie. 
If they could be made to lie so as to contain 
within the heap a sufficient quantity of air for 
the complete combustion of the material, the 
heap would burn with very great rapidity, — al- 
most with a flash, in fact. 

But we may suppose the wood reduced to a 
still finer state of comminution. It might be 
converted into sawdust, or even to an impalpable 
Now if particles of such a dust could 
be held in suspense in the air, in such a manner 
as to have around each particle just the right 
quantity of air required, then the combustion 
instantaneous. It would be- 
come almost, if not quite, a flash. 

This is substantially what is done, in the case 
of gunpowder. 


powder, 


would be almost 


OXYGEN. 
In order to explain exactly how this is done 
in the case of gunpowder, I must say that it is 
not the whole substance of the air which is con- 
cerced in combustion, but only a certain portion 
of it. This portion is called oxygen. The oxy- 
gen can be separated from the air, and kept by 
itself, in a jar, or other receptacle, in a pure 
Any combustible substance will burn 
much more rapidly and fiercely in pure oxygen 
than it will in the air. The air is diluted oxy- 
gen ; and just in proportion as it is diluted it is 
impeded in its action, and the combustion is en- 
feebled. The oxygen is very much diluted too; 
only about one quarter of the substance of the 
air is oxygen. 

The oxygen in the air is in the form of air, 
or, as the philosophers term it, in the form of a 
gas. In this form it is greatly expanded, so as 
to occupy a-very large space in proportion to its 
real quantity. There is as much substance in a 
piece of lead as big as an egg, us there would be 
in quite a large room filled with oxygen gas. 

But oxygen may exist in a solid state, though 
not alone. There is no known mode of con- 
densing it into a solid form except by combining 
it with other substances. But there are various 
substances in which it is thus combined, and one 


state. 
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of the most remarkable of these, and the one 
which is used in the composition of gunpowder, 
is saltpetre. 

Saltpetre is a kind of crystallized salt, found 
chiefly in India, which contains a very large 
quantity of oxygen. Of course, by reducing it 
to a very fine powder, and mixing it with some 
combustible substances also reduced to a very 
fine powder, we have a compound similar in its 
character with the pile of shavings containing 
air in all the interstices,—that is, we have a 
combustible substance, minutely divided, and a 
supply of oxygen close at hand by every minute 
portion of it. And as in this case the combusti- 
bles are reduced to an extremely miuute division, 
infinitely more minute than the wood can be by 
any kind of cutting or shaving, the combustion 
becomes so very rapid as to be practically instan- 
taneous. 


COMBUSTIBLES USED IN GUNPOWDER. 


The combustibles used in gunpowder are sul- 
phur and charcoal. Wood itself would do, but 
it would be impossible to pulverize it so minute- 
ly ; and there would be, moreover, some other 
objections. The charcoal contains all that is es- 


sential in respect to combustibility, and can, by 


long grinding in a suitable mill, be reduced to a 
state of the most extreme comminution. The 
sulphur is used because it is extremely inflamma- 
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ble, and so aids very much in increasing the ra- 
pidity of the combustion. 


RESULTS OF THE COMBUSTION, 


All the materials of which gunpowder is com- 
posed are in a solid state, but the moment thai 
the combustion takes place they instantly form 
themselves into new combinations, all of which 
are gaseous, and so are enormously more bulky. 
These gases have been collected, sometimes, for 
experiment’s sake, and measured, and they have 
been found to be two thousand times as great in 
bulk a&S the gunpowder from which they are 
evolved. That is, if a charge of two inches of 
gunpowder were put into a gun-barrel placed 
perpendicularly, and fired, the gases resulting 
would, even when cold, have expansive force 
enough to fill the barrel, if it were more than 
three hundred feet high. 

But these gases are not cold when they are 
evolved. They are enormously heated by the 
heat of the combustion and by the great pressure 
which they undergo. The consequence is an ex- 
plosive effect, which scarcely any force can with- 
stand. The force is sufficient to burst in pieces 
the most solid rocks, and even to tear asunder 
thick masses of iron or steel, as in the blowing 
open of safes. 

This is the philosophy of the explosion of 
gunpowder. 
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CnresTER sat in the arm-chair, —no, he didn’t 
sit, he squirmed ; and Linda, sitting opposite in 
another big chair, seemed to be going on in the 
same way. 

“O! if my legs were only tin, I shouldn't 
care,” Chester said, with a groan. “ Mamma, if 
you'd let me go out and finish my trench, I know 
I shouldn’t be so sick.” 

“ You know the doctor said we couldn't,” said 
Linda. 

“ Well then, I shall die pretty soon,” Chester 
went on. “Keep the hole to remember me by, 
mamma, for I don’t believe you'll have a little 
boy much longer. I'm itching all to bits; I know 
I can’t stay together.” 


“If you'd only play every minute,” Linda 
said, “you wouldn’t think so much about it. 
Now I play with Amelia, and ’most forget; and 
if it gets too bad, then I read some.” 

“Poor children!” mamma said, coming and 
sitting down by Chester, “1 know it’s hard; but 
only be patient, and ’twill soon be over.” 

“T’ve been patient ‘most an hour,” Chester 
said, beginning to cry. “ What made you let 
us get scarlet fever ?” 

“Think how much sicker you might be,” 
mamma said, soothingly. “Poor little Harry, 
next door, may never get well; and Molly hes to 
sit in a dark room because her eyes are so wenk; 
while you, if you do not take cold, will soon be 
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well, and have not had to go to bed at all, ex- 
cept at night, when all good children go.” 

“TI know it, mamma; but I do get so tired 
playing with this old Solitaire Board. Now Lin- 
da’s got a doll, and she knows how to read, and 
I don’t.” 

“JT read to him some,” Linda said, “but I 
can’t read much when my throat’s so sore.” 

“[ get tired hearing her, too,” Chester went 
on. “She doesn’t say it right off, like you, 
mamma.” 

“IT guess I’m not as old as mamma yet,” 
Linda said, quickly. “I guess I could, if I 
was.” 

Mamma stopped what might have been a dis- 
pute, by beginning a story, which lasted, with 
some few interruptions, till papa came home, 
bringing two big oranges ; and these, with more 
story, kept them busy till bed-time. Linda, who 
was almost seven, had her own little room; but 
Chester, who was only five, still slept in a big 
crib in his mother’s room, and from the sitting- 
rvom she could see him tossing and tumbling, 
till at last, too tired to roll about any longer, he 
fell asleep in a little heap. Mamma straightened 
him presently, and coming back to the sitting- 
room, took from a drawer in her work-table some 
bits of black morocco, and began to cut them. 

“What are you doing?” papa asked, pres- 
eutly. 

“ Making something to help Chester in keep- 
ing still to-morrow. Linda has her doll; and 
now that Chester must be in the house so much, 
I think he will not despise one. A black doll, 
with a gay suit of clothes, is just what he will 
like, I think. If he does not, Linda will.” 

Mamma sat up late that evening, till the very 
last button was sewed on the red shirt, and the 
new doll, quite finished, was put in Chester's 
chair. It was a little darkey, so real, that papa 
said he didn’t think it would be safe to leave him 


alone all night, for, as he was a stranger, they 
didn’t know his character, and he might run 
away with the spoons. 
with tightly curling black wool from an old 


His head was covered 


“'waterfall.” His eyes were very small white 
buttons, sewed to the face with black silk ; his 
nose was as real as ‘could be, and so were his 
lips, painted red, and rolling over in the most 
natural way, showing four teeth made of very 
little white beads. His shirt was red flannel, and 
his trousers black alpaca. There he sat all 
night, and there he was next morning when 
Chester came out, still wishing his legs were tin, 


and wondering what he should do all day. 
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Now Chester, when asked by Linda to play 
he was Amelia's father, had always said he hated 
dolls, and boys that knew anything never played 
with them. So she was surprised enough to see 
him run into her room, holding the new doll, and 
said at once, “I thought you wouldn't ever play 
with such things.” 

“ Well, this isn’t a doll,” said Chester. “ It’s 
a little, small, black man ; he looks real old, too. 
I wouldn’t wonder if he was, maybe, "most 
twenty. I’m going to play with him all I want 
to. When did you make him, mamma?” 

“Last night, dear; and I'm very glad you 
like him. Linda will be glad of him whenever 
you are tired of playing.” 

“She won’t ever get him,” Chester said, hold- 
ing him tight. “T’ll keep him ’till I’m big, and 
then let my own little boy have him, — unless, 
maybe, he gets scarlet fever o’ me. Do you be- 
lieve he will, mamma ?” 

“Who? The little boy, or the doll?” Linda 
said. 

“ Why, the doll ; only he isn’t a doll.” 

“ No, I don’t think he will,” mamma answered. 
“ What shall you call him?” 

Here was something to think about. Chester 
sat down, and did not stir when the breakfast- 
bell rang. 

“I don’t love to eat breakfast when I’ve got 
searlet fever,” he said. “It doesn’t taste good. 
Augustus is a pretty nice name. What's that 
long one I heard you say yesterday, papa? The 
one I asked you about ?” 

“ Marcus Antoninus,” papa answered, laugh- 
ing. 

“ There was more,” Chester said ; “you said a 
lot to mamma.” 

“The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus An- 
toninus,” said papa; “ but that is the name of a 
book, and too Jong for a doll. Why don’t you 
name him after old Jake, whom you like so 
well?” 

“T wouldn’t have such a name as Jake,” said 
Chester, with great scorn. “There’s a very big 
name I heard one of the great boys spell, and 
he had to do it so many times, | couldn't help re- 
membering it. An-thwo-pop-a-gi. That was it. 
I shall call him An thwo pop a gi.” 

“ He sha’n’t have anything to do with Amelia, 
if he’s going to have such a name as that,” said 
Linda. “I never heard such a name.” 

“ Nor I,” said mamma; “ but Chester can call 
him what he likes.” 

So it was decided; and for a while An thwo 
pop a gi learned his letters, and went of errands, 
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and did all a doll could do, for the amusement of 
its master. Toward afternoon, though, it grew 
tiresome to think of the long name, and to bear 
quietly all the fun Linda made of it. Then 
grandma came in to see if the children were any 
better, and laughed so when An thwo pop a gi 
was introduced, that Chester began to think again 
of a name which he should never tire of saying, 
and at which nobody would laugh. 

“ Jake is the easiest one, I do believe,” he said 
to himself. “Then I can play old Jake is his 
grandfather, an’ I'll take little Jake to see him.” 
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“It ought to be,” said Linda. “It means 
Jacob, and he was Joseph’s father, you know, 
that mamma tells us about. Anyway, it’s a bet- 
ter name than the one you had.” 

“It’s better, because it’s easy to say,” Chester 
insisted. 


“ That’s the reason I'm going to change 
it. 


5 
Mamma, I think I can’t ever get well, un- 
less I go out-doors this very afternoon. 
been in three whole days. 
house so much before.” 
Mamma looked at the clock. 
“ Half-past two. 


I've 
I never was in the 


What would you say if I 
were to bundle up both of you, and 











let you play for an hour in the yard?” 

“QO!” screamed Linda and Chester 
together. “QO you lovely mamma! I 
thought we'd got to stay in a week. 
Freddy did.” 

“] know it,” said mamma, “but I 
think it better for you to be out-of- 
doors as much as possible. If it had 
not rained yesterday and this morn- 
ing, I should have let you go before. 
Get your thickest shoes, Chester, and 
you too, Linda, for the 
damp.” 

Ten minutes later both the children 
were in the great swing: Jake and 
Chester on one side, Linda and Amelia 
on the other; and little Fred Harmon, 


ground is 


who lived next door, and was sitting up 
for a few minutes, begged to have his 
chair moved 
he might watch them. 

“It's the best yard for play in all 
Minneapolis,” he said, and rapped on 
the window, to make the children look 


to the window, so that 


Linda saw him first. 

“Let's swing way up to him,” she 
said. “ Your knees are just like little 
pokers, Chessie. You've got to bend 
’em more, if you want to go high.” 

“ But — you — see —I don’t dare 
to,” Chester said, keeping an eye on 


up. 








Still, having fixed on the first name, he did 
not like to tell Linda he had changed his mind, 
and thought for quite a long time how he had 
better manage. 

“ My throat feels sorer, seems to me,” he said 
at last. “I shouldn’t wonder if it hurt it to keep 
saying such a long name. I guess, maybe, I’d 
better have a shorter one, or I sha’n’t get well 


quick. Don’t you believe Jake’s a pretty good 
naine ?” 


Jake, who had fallen forward a little, 
and seemed to be leaning over the edge of the 
swing. “Jake'll fall out! ©, I know he will! 
Stop, Linnie! There! O dear! Everything 
0’ mine tumbles out all the time !” 

Chester half tumbled himself on to his seat, 
and cried till the swing stopped, while Jake, who 
really had fallen out just as they went highest, 
lay face down on the wood-house roof. 

“He’s broken all to bits, I know,” Chester 
groaned, as mamma, who had heard the crying, 
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came out to see what could be the matter with 
the children. 

“Not a bit of it,” she said brightly. “ He has 
fallen just where you can reach him, too. Run 
right up the ladder, and you'll have him in a 
moment.” 

Chester pulled himself up the little ladder, too 
much discouraged to go fast, and reaching over 
for Jake, gave a little pull. 

“Q, what ts the matter?” screamed Linda, for 
Chester fairly danced on the top rung. 

“ His teeth! O, his teeth!” he roared. “ Every 
one o’ them gone! He caught on a nail when I 
pulled him. O dear me, what'll I do? what'll 
Ido?” 

“Stop crying, for one thing,” said mamma, 
“and bring Jake down.” 

“Fred Harmon thinks you're crazy. He's 
opening the window to see,” said Linda. “ Now 
somebody has pulled him away. It’s old Aunt 
Becky, that goes round nursing, you know. Just 
listen ; she’s saying something.” 

Chester, who seldom cried, and who only did 
it now because of being sick, and having so 
much trouble at the same time, ran into the 
house with Jake, while Aunt Becky, throwing up 
the window, called, “ For the land’s sake what’s 
the matter? Them two children is making 
Fred and the others just wild to get out. Ain't 
you two got scarlet fever?” 

“ Yes,” said mamma, “ but very lightly.” 

“Then you'd better keep ’em in, you'd better 
keep ‘em in,” said Aunt Becky, shaking her 
head. “I never knew no good to come o’ tak- 
ing up with new-fangled notions. If you let 
‘em out-doors, why, five minutes is enough to kill 
‘em. You'd better keep ’em in.” 

Aunt Becky drew in her head with a jerk, 
and shut the window with a bang, and Linda 
looked up a little frightened. 

“It won't really kill us, mamma?” 

“ No, dear; no indeed! It is more likely to 
help you to live. Aunt Becky is very old-fash- 
ioned, and thinks that when any one has a fever 
they must be kept in a warm room, and have no 
water to drink. "Tis a pity that Fred and Molly 
have no one but her to take care of them. Let 
us go in now, and see what Chester is doing.” 

Chester sat on the sofa in one corner, groan- 
ing, and Jake in the other. 

“TI can’t bear to look at him, mamma,” he 
said. “He's torn a hole in his face, and there’s 
only one tooth left. Seems to me he’s ’most 
dead.” 


“ We shall have to play that he has grown old 
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very fast,” said mamma, “and that the dentist 
has pulled all his teeth. I will be the dentist, 
and make him a nice new set.” 

“ He looks old, anyway. You know you said 
he was ’most twenty, maybe,” said Linda, “ but 
if mamma puts the new teeth in just the same 
places, he’ll look just the same, won't he?” 

“Yes, maybe,” said Chester, doubtfully ; “ but 
there’s the hole in his face: that'll always show.” 

“Well then,” Linda said, “let’s play he’s 
been a black soldier, and got wounded. We'll 
fix a hospital in the corner, and give him some 
pills. You know Uncle Henry was in a hospital 
ever so long.” 

“So he was,” Chester said, beginning to feel 
better. “ Bring all the dolls, Linnie, and we'll 
have ’em sick too.” 

So while mamma looked for some more little 
white beads, Linda made a row of little beds in 
the bay window, and laid a doll in each one, and 
Chester put on his father’s tall hat, and came 
walking up to the window with the great um- 
brella. 

“How do you do, ma'am?” he said. 
the doctor, come to see all the sick people.” 

“Tlow do you do, sir?” said Linda. “I’m 
the nurse, and there’s something dreadful the 
matter with every one of them. This soldier 
got shot right out of a cannon, so’t half his head 
fell off.” 

“You must give him some peppermint,” said 
Chester. “Show me your tongue, sir. 0, it’s 
red! Now I've got to feel of your hand. Doc- 
tors always do feel of your hand, don’t they, 
Linda?” 

“ They feel o’ your pulse, Chessie. I should 
think you ought to know that. It beats, you 
know, just like a little heart in your wrist.” 

“ Does it?” said Chester, forgetting about the 
dolls, and sitting down to find out for himself. 
“It doesn’t. 1 don’t hear a thing.” 

“QO, you can’t hear; you can only feel. Now, 
put your fingers so, and you'll feel it in a min- 
ute.” 

Chester could not for a long time find any 
pulse at all; and while he tried, first Linda’s, 
and then his own wrist, mamma sewed the teeth 
in, and darned the little tear in Jake’s cheek, so 
that one could hardly see the spot at all. 

“ There will be just a little scar,” she said, as 
the children came to look at him. “You had 
better nurse him for a day or two, till he is quite 
strong. Put him to bed, and you can give him 
some supper when you have yours.” 

For the rest of that day Jake stayed in bed, 
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and the children took care of him. Papa told 
them some stories of wounded soldiers that 
evening, and the next day they played that all 
the dolls were wounded in the same way, and 
there was so much bandaging, and cutting, and 
feeding to be done, that they hardly thought of 
the rain which poured down steadily till almost 


nightfall. Chester forgot to wish his legs were 
tin. Indeed, the worst itching was over; and 


when the sun came out next morning bright and 
clear, and, shining into his eyes, waked him early, 
he jumped out of bed as bright as if nothing 
were the matter. Jake lay on the pillow, just 
where he had been put the night before, and as 
Chester gave him a little hug, seemed almost to 
laugh. 

At breakfast papa read from the morning pa- 
per the marriage of one of Linda’s teachers, at 
which both the children were very much sur- 
prised. 

“ She never told the boys she was going to be 
married,” said Chester. “I don’t believe one of 
“em knew about it. She married Mr. John Ti- 
tus, you said, papa. Did I ever see Mr. John 
Titus ?” 

“ Yes, I think so,” papa answered,— “ in Tuck- 
er’s store, where you've been with me.” 

“The man that wears blue spectacles?” said 

Chester. “I didn’t know people that wore spec- 
tacles ever got married.” 
“Why, Chessie!” said Linda. “There’s the 
minister, and there’s Mrs. Smith, too. They 
both wear spectacles, and they're both married, 
you know.” 

“Well, but that’s after they’re married. I 
don’t believe they did before,” persisted Chester, 
but Linda had gone into the hall for the clothes- 
brush, aud made no answer. Chester picked up 
Jake, and walked out to the back piazza. The 
morning-glories which covered one end, were all 
open, drops of dew still shining on them ; and he 
picked two or three, which in his hot little hand 
soon began to fade. He threw them away, and 
picking a bright pink one, put it on Jake’s head 
for a cap. 

“That's like the wishing-cap in Linnic’s 
story,” he said to himself. “I know what I 
wish. I wish Jake had a wife; a real nice little 
black wife, with a turban and all, like old Jake’s 
wife. I wish mamma would make him one. 
Mamma,” he called, as Mrs. Ripley went through 
the hall, “ won’t you make Jake a wife ?” 

Mamma did not hear, and passed on; but 
Linda, coming out with Amelia and the two 
baby dolls, said, “I never heard anything like 
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you, Chessie. 
thing else.” 

“So do you,” said Chester. “ Didn’t you cry 
to have red strings in your shoes? I wouldn't 
cry for such a thing.” 

“And I wouldn’t cry to have my doll mar- 
ried,” said Linda. “I think it’s silly.” 

“Q, but only think, Linnie ! 
‘em live in the corner of the play-house, and do 
things, you know, just like old Jake and Dinah, 
We could play we'd got a garden, and have Jake 
take care of it, and his wife could bake short- 
cakes on your little stove, and wash, and every- 
thing.” 

“So she could,” said Linda, who began to 
think better of it; “ but he can’t have a wife un- 
less mamma makes one. I don’t know how.” 

“ Let’s ask her now,” said Chester. 


You always keep wanting some- 


We could have 


“ No, because she is goiug away a little while,” 
said Linda. “ You know she hasn't been out for 
ever so long, and papa says he'll take us all over 
to grandma’s this morning, and come for us to- 
night.” 

Sure enough, as Chester ran in, he saw the 
rockaway at the door, and old Whity whisking 
off the flies with his speck of a tail, which some- 
body who owned him long before papa did, had 
been foolish enough to cut off. Chester hurried 
on his coat and cap, and, still holding Jake, ran 
out to the front gate, where papa stood waiting. 
Mamma came soon, and Linda with her dolls, 
and the party jogged along over the pleasant 
prairie road, to the little lake, near which Grand- 
ma Ripley’s house stood. I could tell you all 
about this day, and the two or three more which 
the children spent there before going home, and 
perhaps I shall some time, but not now. 

In another week Linda and Chester were 
quite well enough to begin school once more, 
and Jake stayed alone from nine till one o'clock 
each day. Chester begged mamma to make a 
wife, so that he need not be lonesome ; but she 
only laughed, and said he could spend the time 
taking care of the baby dolls, and going on er- 
rands for Amelia, the oldest one. Chester played 
with him when at home, and even one day took 
him to school ; but all the boys laughed so, and 
called him Miss Chester, that he never did it 
again. Whenever the children swu .g, Jake had 
a seat in the corner; and if they ran races 
through the garden paths, or turned somersaults 
on the turning-pole near the fence, Jake gener- 
ally sat in the top of a currant-bush, or hung by 
one leg from the grape-vine, and watched it all. 
His red shirt wore all to pieces, he led such a 
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busy life, and mamma made a new one for him, 
quite as handsome as the first. So the summer 
went on, and before Chester knew it, autumn had 
come, and the grapes were ripe. 

“It's time for me to be six years old, isn’t it, 
mamma?” he asked, coming in one morning with 
a great cluster. “ Doesn't my birthday come 
when grapes are ripe?” 

“Yes, dear,” mamma said. “’Tis the twenty- 
sixth of September, and that will be here in a 
few days.” 

“OQ, O!” Chester said, dancing up and down. 
“Am I going to have all the boys and girls here, 
just the way we did last birthday ?” 

“Yes,” said mamma, smiling a little, “and 
this afternoon you and Linda can carry the invi- 
tations. Linda wanted me to write 
that it might be like a ‘real’ party, she said ; so 
I shall do it while you are at school.” 

Chester could hardly learn his spelling lesson 
that day, and Linda spelled party when her 
teacher put out the word cheerful ; but she only 
smiled, for Linda had told her all about it before 


them, so 


school. Chester ate his dinner standing, he was 
in such a hurry, and just as soon as mamma 
would let them, set out, with the little notes of 
invitation in Linda’s satchel. There were only 
fourteen, for mamma thought it much pleasanter 
to invite only a few, and then they could have a 
sit down supper, instead of standing all about 
the room, and spilling everything. All the little 
boys and girls who had ever been at Mrs. Rip- 
ley's, wanted to go again, and so each one of the 
fourteen who received an invitation, talked about 
it all day, and dreamed about it all night. There 
was good reason, for this is what it said in every 
hote :— 


“Linda and Chester Ripley will be glad to 
see their friends, Monday afternoon, at four 
o'clock. 

“Ceremony at half-past six.” 


“* Ceremony at half-past six!’ what ceremony? 
What does it mean?” asked Fred and Molly 
Harmon, at whose house the children had stopped 
first, and waited while the note was read. “What 
are you going to do, Chess ?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” said Chester, as 
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much astonished as anybody. “I 
something splendid for supper. 
Linnie ?” 

“No I don’t,” Linda said, with her eyes very 
wide open. “ What ts a ceremony, any way?” 

“ You oughter know, for it’s in your own let- 
ters,” said Fred. 

“ But I don’t, you see, for mamma wrote ’em. 
We're going to Annie Paul’s now: she’s big, and 
will know.” 

Annie Paul didn’t know, though she was al- 
most ten years old, and tall too, and neither did 
the three Mitchell children. In short, not one 
of the fourteen could tell anything about a cere- 
mony, though the next morning Annie Paul 
brought a slip of paper to school. 

“TI asked mother to look in the big diction- 
ary,” she said, “and this is what it says about 
‘ceremony’—all she had time to write, any 
way. There’s more that I read, but I don’t 
know what it means. Here’s this: ‘ CEREMONY: 
Forms of civility. Rules established by custom for 


” 


guess it’s 
Do you know, 


regulating polite intercourse.’ 
“I know what civility means,” said Linda. “ It 
means to be polite to everybody, but I don’t be- 
lieve mamma would have told you all to be that. 
She'd think you'd be that, any way. What's the 
other thing, Annie ?” 
“* Social intercourse, 


” 


read Annie. “I know 
That means to like to talk to 
That’s it, Linda. Your mother doesn’t 
want the boys to get into one corner and the 
girls into another : she wants’em all to be social ; 
go right ahead and talk, you know. Here’s the 
teacher. Now, Miss Mather, won’t you please 
tell us about this word ?” 

Miss Mather took Annie’s note, and read the 
line, “Ceremony at half-past six.” 

“It sounds as if somebody were going to be 
married,” she said. “It is what they say on 
wedding cards, but can’t be that. It must mean 


about ‘ social.’ 
people. 


some sight you are to see at half-past six: per- 
haps a magic-lantern.” 

“It’s a puzzle,” said Sam Mitchell. 
believe it means anything.” 

“ Well, it's only three days more, any way,” 
said Linda, “and then we shall all know; but I 
think it’s very queer.” 


“T don’t 
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JAMIE AND HIS MOTHER — IN THE TROPICS. 


A BALLAD. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


JAMIE. 


O moTHER, what country is that I see 
Far over the stream and the boulders gray, 
Where the wind-song pipes, and the curlews flee, 
And the little brown squirrels dance and play 
Through the boughs all day ? 


MOTHER. 
Why, only a forest dark and wild, 
A savage waste you must shun, my child! 


JAMIE. 
O mother, what shapes are those that sit 
In the deep dun heart of the woodland gloom ? 
And what those creatures that dip and flit, 
Each crowned with a golden and scarlet plume, 
O’er the tamarind bloom? 


MOTHER. 
Why, only the monkeys crouched from sight, 
And paroquets flashing in gay-hued flight ! 


JAMIE. 
O mother, what children are those that run 
So swift and light ’mid the tree-stems bare ? 
They seem to twinkle from shade to sun, 
And beckon me over their sport to share 
In the noontide fair ! 


“Go not,” she cried, with a quivering breath : 
“They are Pixies, child, and their sport is 
death |” 





LITTLE 





I am a little dog, but I remember very well 
what a cold, rainy evening it was when Carlo — 
"Squire Hosmer’s big, shaggy dog — and I were 
trotting home together: that is, we were going 
toward Cario’s home; as for me, I. knew very 
well, when we reached the gate, Carlo would 
jump over, and run right to the door, where he 
would give a growl, and then pretty little Lily 
Hosmer would open the door, and Carlo would 
rub his nose against her, and shake his great tail, 


DOG 





But there came a morn when the mother’s words 
No longer dwelt in her Jamie’s mind ; 
When he followed the flight of the whirring 
birds 
That circled and soared on the woodland wind, 
And mother and home were far behind. 


Like one in a golden dream was he, 
Far over the stream and the boulders gray ; 
And the wind-song pipes, and the curlews flee, 
And the little brown squirrels dance and play 
Through the boughs all day. 


But the day grew dim, and the night-shades fell, 
Aud there in the dark, drear, hungry wild, 
In the loneliest nook of a mountain dell, 
Where never a tender moonbeam smiled, 
Lay the wearied child! 


Like one in an awful trance was he, 
In the deep dun heart of the woodland gloom ; 
But a trance whose shadows can never flee, 
Till the mystic trump of the day of doom 
Bursts vault and tomb. 


And they found him there with his bleeding 
hands 
So humbly crossed o’er the ragged vest, 
His spirit had passed to the angel lands, 
But his little, worn body they laid to rest 
In the last sad smile of the gentle West: 
God guard his rest. 






JACK. 





and then he would go in and eat his supper by 
the kitchen fire. 
But I knew that if I went even over the 
fence, the great woman I heard them call Han- 
nah would come out and strike me with a broom- 
stick: so I did not mean to go in; and Ldon’t 
know why I went along at all, for that night 
Carlo yas not in very good humor ; every time I 
spoke to him, he only gave a growl in reply. 
But there was a question which I had often 
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wanted to ask of some dog that I thought could 
tell me ; so, after a while, I said, — 

“Carlo! what is the reason that all the dogs 
that have a brass band around their necks are so 
good? They never steal bones, and they always 
seem to have a good home, and a master to take 
care of them. It must be very pleasant to have 
a nice warm place to sleep every night; but what 
is the reason, Carlo, that all the dogs with these 
things around their necks are such lucky dogs?” 

I put my paw for a moment on the band 
around his neck, which made Carlo growl at me 
louder than he had before, and he did 
not answer me at all; su I turned to 
go back by myself up the road. 

I was running along, thinking all 
the time about the shiny collars that so 
many of the dogs of my acquaintance 
wore, — indeed, all that were well man- 
nered, and had a home. I wondered 
who would tell me about it, when, 
just that moment, as I ran along by 
Widow Rudd's house, who should jump 
out of the bushes which grew by the 
side of the road, but Rover, Widow 
Rudd's dog. 

Rover was a very good sort of a 
dog, but, though he never had anything 
to do, he always acted as though he 
was full of business ; he would run just 
as fast as he could, and then suddenly 
he would stop and pant, with his long 
red tongue hanging out of his mouth; 
but, with all this running and puffing, 
I never could see that Rover Rudd did 
any more than some lazy dogs that I 
knew. 


¥ 
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But now, as I saw Rover jump 
out of the bushes, I called out to him 
that I wanted to speak to him if he 


would wait a minute; so he stopped, 





and began shaking all over, as if he was 
in a very great hurry; but I ran up, 
and was just going to ask if he knew anything 
of the collars, —he had one on himself, verr 
broad and shiny, so I thought he must know 
all about it. 

I was just beginning by saying, “How do 


you do, Rover?” when the door opened, and 


Widow Rudd called out, “ Rover, Rover!” and 
Rover ran right away, without any politeness to 
me at all. 

It was raining very hard now, and I- thought 
he was very glad to run in where it was warm 
and dry, and I did not wonder, for I saw the fire 
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when the door was opened a moment, and it did 
look very pleasant ; but I thought I heard Widow 
Rudd ask Rover what ugly dog that was,— 
pointing to me. 

It made me feel bad to be called an ugly dog, 
and I trotted on through the rain, wishing I had 
a collar around my neck. I wondered very much 
why it always made dogs so good, and gave them 
a pleasant home. I wondered, too, how they got 
the collars. It was getting pretty dark now, but 
I spied a bright light shining from ’Squire Field’s 


windows. Fido Field lived there. i knew him 














very well; he was a very good little fellow ; but 
all the dogs thought he was silly, because he 
never ventured a single step away from ’Squire 
Field’s feet. I liked Fido, because once, when 
he was eating his dinner in the back-yard, and I 
ran up and snatched a bone away from him, 
Fido did not get a bit angry, but only wagged 
his tail and laughed. 

So now I thought I would just like to peep 
in and see if Fido was at home, for the bright 
fire on the hearth made the room as light as day. 
I jumped up on a wood-pile there was close by 
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the window, and there, sure enough, was Fido 
sitting on his hind-legs, right by Squire Field's 
chair, and close by the fire. I lifted up my ears, 
and stretched my neck as far as I could. I could 
not help wishing I was Fido,— he looked so 
contented and comfortable. I saw, too, he had 
on a very pretty collar, which looked brighter 
than ever by the light of the fire. 

What a happy dog Fido must be, I thought. 
Just then "Squire Field woke up, and, after 
stretching his legs, stooped down and patted Fido 
on the head. I had often seen Fido riding out 
in the carriage with "Squire Field and little 
Fanny, but I never envied him so much as I did 
to-night. I stretched my neck just as far as I 
could, to see Fido. Pretty soon he jumped up 
on ’Sguire Field’s knee ; but in a minute I heard 
a bell Ying in the next room, and Fido jumped 
right down and ran to the door, wagging his tail 
all the time. “Squire Field got up in a moment, 
and Fido and he went out together to their sup- 
per. 

I thought, after they had gone, I should like 
to jump through the glass window and sit by 
the fire a little while, to dry my coat; but I re- 
membered once I jumped through a window into 
a lady’s parlor, not thinking at all there was any 
harm in it; but she struck me very hard, and 
drove me out. So to-night I did not try to go 
into Fido’s house, but I shook the rain off me, 
und jumped down from the wood-pile. 

I was very hungry, but I did not think I 
should be able to find even a little piece of meat 
that night, so I ran along the road, to see if I 
could find a place that [ could get into to sleep. 
Pretty soon I came to a house where some peo- 
ple lived that I dil not know. The gate was 
open, and I ran into the yard. I was wonder- 
ing if any dogs or little children lived there. I 
did not see any; but a big boy came from round 
the side of the house. I thought maybe he 
would bring me out a bone, or let me go in and 
sit by his fire ; but when he came near, I saw he 
was very cross looking, and just then he saw 
me, and he stooped down and picked up a stone 
which he threw at me, and he told me in a very 
loud, bad voice, to get out of his yard, — such 
an ugly dog as I was. 

I ran right out; but, dear me! how I did 
wish [ had a collar on my neck, so I could look 
as good dogs did. I was running as fast as I 
could out of the yard where this bad boy lived, 
for the stone he threw hurt my leg very much, 
and I was so afraid he would throw another, that 
I ran with all my might. I went so fast that at 
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first I did not see a little brown dog that was 
out in the road. I knew this little brown dog 
very well. He had no collar on his neck, and 
no name, as Fido and Rover had; he had no 
home, and he always looked very dirty. I did 
not like him very much, for he would never s!iare 
his bone with me, but would pick it up and run 
off; but then I knew that was because he was 
so very hungry. But now I said, * Good even- 
ing” to him. I couldn't call him by name, be- 
cause he hadn’t any name; but he turned round 
and said Bow-wow ! in a very friendly way. So 
we went along together, and very soon we came 
to an old shed by the side of a barn. Some old 
boxes were in the shed, and the brown dog and 
I looked all around until we found we could get 
in between the boxes, and be quite out of the 
rain. The little brown dog lay down close by 
me, putting his paw right over my ears. I 
thought what a nice dog he was. I asked him 
if he was sleepy. He said “ No,” he was not 
sleepy, but he was very hungry. I felt sorry 
for him; but I told him I thought perhaps | 
could catch a rat in the night, and if I did, he 
should have half of it. 

Pretty soon I asked him if he knew where 
dogs got those shiny things round their necks; 
he said “ No,” he did not know, but when they 
had them on, they always had a name, and a 
place to live; then those dogs who wore a collar 
were generally clean dogs. 

In a few minutes the little brown dog went to 
sleep, but I kept awake, thinking all the time, 
aud wondering whereabouts those good dogs got 
their collars. While I was thinking about it, ly- 
ing quite still, I heard a little sound close by me. 
I listened very sharp, but didn’t make the least 
bit of noise. I knew it was a rat, so 1 kept very 
still until he came where I! could get at him, and 
then I caught bim, and gave half of him to the 
little brown dog, and so we had some supper af- 
ter all. 

The next morning I found my coat was quite 
covered with mud, because I had slept on the 
ground. I felt very much ashamed when I went 
out in the road and met Fido, so clean and nice, 
ranning along by the side of ’Squire Field. 

Very soon I came to the store which I went 
to every day, because they sold collars for dogs 
there, and I thought if I could only contrive to 
get one on my neck, how happy I should be. I 
had seen the collars hanging up just outside the 
door, but I had never seen any dog getting one 
there ; but this morning, as I came along, I held 
my ears up, I guess, pretty high, for there was a 
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young lady and a little black dog, with long, 
shaggy ears. The lady called the little black 
dog Charley, and she was getting a pretiy collar 
to put around his neck. The young lady tried 
one collar, — a blue one, — but it was too small ; 
then she tried another, but that, she said, was so 
large. I walked all around, looking very sharp 
at them all the time; but Charley stood quite 
still, which I very much wondered at; I had 
thought he would be so glad to get a collar, that 
he would jump about all the time; but he stood 
quite still. 

In a minute the lady took up 
another collar : was all 
shiny ; and just as she stooped 
to put it over Charley’s head, — 
I don’t know how I came to do it, 
— but I jumped right before her, 
and put my nose right through the 
It was not big enough to 
lady 
laughed very much because I had 
put my nose through it. She 
patted my head, and told me I was 





this one 


collar. 


go over my ears, but the 


a good dog. 

I was so happy to have her 
speak to me, that I put my paws 
right her dress, and left 
spots of This she 
did not like, for she pushed me 


upon 
great mud. 
off, and said I was a dirty dog. 
Then she took a handkerchief out 
of her pocket and brushed off the 
spots that I had made. I thought 
she would be very angry, but she 
did not seem to be, for she kept 
looking at me and laughing all 
the time. I did not dare jump up 
on her dress again, but I wagged 
my tail as hard as I could, that 
she should understand that J 
meant to be a good dog. 

I kept looking right up in this 
pretty young lady’s face, and very 
soon I thought she liked me, for she stooped 
down and patted my head. I felt very happy 
then, and said bow-wow, and wagged my tail all 
ihe time. I could hardly keep from jumping up 
on her, I was so glad. 

* Whose dog is this?” said the young lady to 
the man who kept the store. 

“He seems to be a stray dog,” the man said. 
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“I see him round here a good deal; I don’t 
think any one owns him.” 

“T wish I could have him,” the young lady 
“ He would be a very nice dog if he was 
washed. I'll buy a collar for him; and if no- 
body comes for him, I will keep him.” 

I can’t tell you how glad I felt when I heard 
her say this; I kept on wagging my tail, it was 
all that I could do; but in a few minutes a nice 
little collar was round my neck, and one was 
put around Charley’s neck too, and we ran along 


said, 








together by the side of the young lady to the 
place where she lived. 

As we went along she called over a great many 
names, to see which one she should give me; at 
last she told me myname should be Jack: and 
by that time we came to the house where she 
lived, and she took us in, — Charley and me, — 
and I had a collar, and a name, and a home too. 
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ORIGIN, MEANING, AND CURIOSITIES OF PROPER NAMES. 


In the earliest times men had each but a sin- 
gle name, and that was always descriptive, gen- 
erally expressing some circumstance connected 
with birth, some personal characteristic or natu- 
ral defect, or some quality held in high esteem, — 
as wisdom, valor, strength; or else it was bor- 
rowed from the name of some animal, weapon, 
flower, or the like ; or, finally, it was the expres- 
sion of a religious sentiment. Thus, we read in 
the Bible of Aaron (the teacher), of Moses 
(drawn out of the water), of Gideon (the de- 
stroyer), of Joshua (the Lord is salvation), of 
Rachel (a ewe), of Esau (the hairy), of Solo- 
mon (peaceable). The Greeks adopted the same 
rule of one person, one name ; as, Aspasia (wel- 
come), Aristarchus (best judge), Callimachus 
(excellent fighter), Diogenes (Jove-born), Plato 
(the broad-shouldered), Polycarp (much fruit). 
So, also, did the primitive Egyptians, Persians, 
Romans, Britons, Germans, and other old-time 
nations. Even at the present day, among bar- 
barous or savage races, no individual has more 
than one’ name. The native Indian of our 
own land is known as Tecumseh, perhaps, or Os- 
ceola, or Hiawatha, or Minnehaha; and the ne- 
gro of the Southern States is simply Cuffee, or 
Sambo, or Dinah, or Chloe, or something simi- 
lar. In a state of socicty marked by greater re- 
finement and intellectual progress, one or more 
additional names were given, in order to distin- 
guish a particular person from others having a 
name in common with him. Thus, among the 
Romans, every man had at first but a single 
name; at a later — but still a very early — 
period, two were used; and afterwards, three, 
called, respectively, the prenomen, the nomen, 
and the eognomen. Of these, the first, like our 
Christian name, was personal to the individual ; 
the second marked the clan to which he belonged ; 
and the third denoted the particular family in 
that clan of which he was a member. Some- 
times a fourth name—called agnomen — was 
added as an honorary title indicative of merit, 
and of the place where it had been exhibited. 
Thus, Publius Cornelius Scipio was called “Afri- 
canus,” on account of his brilliant campaigns in 
Africa. 

The system of personal nomenclature adopted 
by most modern nations is founded on the prin- 
ciple of having one name for the individual, and 
another for the family to which he belongs. The 
former is termed the Christian, baptismal, or 


given name, and sometimes the fore-name; the 
latter is called the surname. 

In old times, the Christian name was consid- 
ered of much greater consequence, and a surer 
mark of identity than the surname, since it was 
given with solemn religious rites in baptism, 
while the surname was often a mere chance ap- 
pellation, liable to be changed for very slight 
reasons. But, after surnames became fixed and 
hereditary, they acquired a controlling impor- 
tance ; and their variety at the present time is 
so great, — upwards of 40,000, — that a person 
is far more accurately distinguished by his last 
name than by his first; for very many Christian 
names once in common use have become wholly 
obsolete, and the number of those which can 
now be employed without an appearance of sin- 
gulurity, does not exceed five hundred for both 
sexes. It is, however, the combination of Chris- 
tian name and surname, by which one man is 
best distinguished from other men; and his in- 
dividuality and identity are still more strongly 
marked by the use of a middle name, which has 
become common only within the last sixty or 
seventy years. It has been wittily said, that “a 
man might as well be anonymous at once as * John 
Smith ;’” but “John ‘Thistlethwaite Smith” 
would not be very likely to find bis double. 

It is to be noted, that not every given name is 
necessarily a Christian name. An illustration of 
this fact was furnished some years ago by a Mr. 
Levi, who, having been summoned before the 
Lord Mayor of London, was asked his Christian 
name. “I have none, my lord,” was the answer. 
“Tama Jew; but my first name is Moses.” 

The word surname means, literally, an “ over- 


name ;” 


but it is uncertain whether it was so 
called as being a name given over and above the 
Christian name, or because it was originally writ- 
ten over the Christian name, as is shown to have 
been the case by court-rolls, and other ancient 
documents still extant. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that surnames came into use very gradu- 
ally. They took their rise in France shortly be- 
fore the year 1000, among the nobility, who 
adopted the practice of calling themselves by the 
names of their estates; as, Bertrand de Vauz, 
that is, Bertrand of Vaux. When William of 
Normandy invaded and conquered England, in 
the year 1066, they were introduced into that 
country by his followers ; though they seem to 
have been employed by the Anglo-Saxons, in 
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rare instances, previously to that event. Many 
of the adventurers who accompanied William, 
had surnames derived from landed possessions in 
Normandy, but their younger sons, and others, 
took names from the estates awarded to them in 
the conquered country, and were thenceforth 
known as De Bodiam, De Hastings, etc. This 
prefix de continued in use in England until the 
fifteenth century, when it was gradually aban- 
doned. A few families, however, retained it, and 
hence we still have such names as De Morgan, 
De Quincey, ‘De Vere, ete. Although the occa- 
sional assumption or imposition of surnames in 
England cari be traced back to a date considera- 
bly anterior to that of the Conquest, and though 
that event did much to bring them into fashion, 
they did not become general among the common 
people until the time of Edward II., who began 
to reign in 1307. Indeed, it is said that in the 
wilder parts of Wales, they have not even yet 
come into vogue. 

As surnames are derived from various sources, 
they may be divided into different classes. One 
of the largest of these consists of local names, or 
such us come from places, of whatever descrip- 
tion. We have just seen that surnames origi- 
nated in the practice adopted by land-owners of 
designating themselves by the names of their ter- 
ritorial possessions. But, in many cases, persons 
borrowed their names, not from estates of which 
they were the proprietors, but from farms, ham- 
lets, villages, natural or artificial objects, and the 
like, at or near which they resided, or from the 
country or district where they were born, or from 
which they had removed. Hence such names as 
Field, Ford, Hill, Poole, Pond, Wood, Lincoln, 
Yorke, Maine, Poland, Wales, Kent, Wight. A 
considerable number of these local names origi- 
nally began with the prefix at, which is pre- 
Atwater, Atwell, Atwood, ete. An 
early form of this preposition was atte, and when 


served in 


a name beginning with a vowel followed it, an n 
was interposed between the two, to make the 
pronunciation easier ; for example, a person liv- 
ing near an ash-tree, was called Atien-ash. After 
a while the prefix was very naturally dropped, 
but the casual, euphonic » was retained; and 
thus originated the common name of Nash. Other 
names were formed by the use of other preposi- 
lions ; as in Byfield, Underhill, ete. In France, 
the use of the territorial de has come to be a 
mark of nobility; and so has the corresponding 
word von in Germany. In England, when the 
de was dropped by the landed gentry, about the 
time of Henry the Sixth, the name of an estate 
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was generally added to the same name used as 
the surname of the owner. Thus, William de 
Catesby became William Catesby of Catesby, 
and Robert de Polwhele, Robert Polwhele of 
Polwhele. The Scotch adopted a similar custom, 
in like cases, writing themselves “ of that ilk.” 
Thus, “ Mackintosh of that ilk,” is equivalent to 
“ Mackintosh of Mackintosh,” and denotes a gen- 
tleman whose surname and the title of whose es- 
tate are the same. It may be well to remark, 
in passing, that the phrase “of that ilk,” — 
which is, literally, in English, “of that same,” 
—jis sometimes used by ignorant or careless 
writers in this country as if it meant “ of that 
sort;” and hence we meet with such absurd ex- 
pressions as, “thieves, gamblers, sharpers, and 
others of that ilk.” 

Another and a very large class of surnames 
arose from the custom of adding to a person’s 
Christian name that of his father, — sometimes 
that of his mother, — usually with the addition 
of son, or its equivalent ; as, Johnson, Robertson, 
Williamson, Anson (that is, Annson). Such 
names are called patronymics. At first they 
were very variable, changing from one genera- 
tion to another, John Richardson’s son James, 
for example, calling himself James Johnson, and 
his son Thomas calling himself Thomas Jameson, 
Instead of adding son to the paren- 
tal name, the patronymic was often formed by 
simply putting the name in the possessive case ; 
as Roberts, Williams. John’s, the possessive of 
John, became Jones. The celebrated naval hero, 
Paul Jones, whose exploits in the time of our 
Revolutionary War created so much terror in 
England and Scotland, was the son and name- 
sake of John Paul, a Scottish gardener. When 
the Colonies declared themselves independent of 
Great Britain, he enlisted in their navy under 
the name of John Paul Jones, that is, John Paul 
John’s (son). 

In Syria, and some other Mohammedan coun- 
tries, a practice prevails which is the exact op- 
posite of that which has just been described ; 
for there, instead of the son taking the name of 
his father or mother, as was done by our ances- 
tors, the father and mother often take their name 
from that of their eldest son. Thus, Abu-Mi- 
chael signifies “ the father of Michael ;” Om-Su- 
leyman, “the mother of Solomon.” The expla- 
nation of this singular practice is probably to be 
found in the system of primogeniture, — how 
many of our readers can tell what that is? — 
and in the Eastern principle of considering the 
first-born scn as consecrated to God. Among 
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the Arabians, on the contrary, though every man 
has a namie of his own, he is, as a general rule, 
called by that of his father alone, with the word 
Ebn (son) prefixed. Thus, if a man named 
Zoar had a son named Hadi, the latter would be 
called, not Hadi, but Ebn-Zoar, and the son of 
Hadi would be called Ebn-Hadi, though his true 
name might be Mousa, or something else. In 
Normandy, a similar practice prevailed for a 
time, the son taking, in addition to his own name, 
that of his father, and prefixing 
Fitz,* the equivalent of “son;” as, Fitzgerald, 
Fitzhamon, etc. This mode of forming patro- 
nymics was introduced by the Normans into 
England, where it has sometimes been used to 
designate the illegitimate children of the sover- 
eigns and of princes of the blood royal; as, 
Fitzroy (literally, “son of a king”), Fitzjames, 
Fitzclarence, ete. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, surnames were 
formed from the father’s name by means of the 
prefix Mac (son), which also, though to a limited 
extent, served the same purpose in Ireland. The 
usual Irish prefix, however, was 0’, which prop- 
erly signifies grandson, but is loosely used of any 
descendant. Those who are so fortunate as to 
possess this handle to their names, are apt to 
pride themselves upon it as being a mark of dig- 


to it the word 


* This prefix is a contraction and corruption of the Latin 
word filius. The ¢ was originally an / with a line drawn across 
it to signify the omission of the following i, and the z was the 
character 3, a common sign, in the Middle Ages, of any termi- 
nation, and still preserved, under the guise of a z, in the abbre- 
viations oz. (ounce or ounces) and viz. (videlicet). As Fit5 
bore a strong resemblance to Fitz, it soon came —naturally 
enough — to be pronounced and written Fitz. 
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nity or high birth ; but, as there are said to be 
upwards of 2,000 surnames beginning with this 
prefix, it would not seem to furnish a very 
strong proof of patrician origin. The popular 
belief is said by high authorities to be unques- 
tionably erroneous. There is an old joke, well 
known in Ireland, about a certain Mr. Mullany, 
who, becoming rich, became also ashamed of his 
name, which he thought to be too Irish, and 
therefore changed it for O’ Brallaghan ! 

The Welsh formed patronymics in the same 
way as most of the other Celtic races, applying 
the prefix Ap, or Ad (son of), to the father’s bap- 
tismal name; as in Ap Rhys, Ap Howell, Ap 
Richard, Ab Harry, Ab Owen, whence our Price, 
Powell, Pritchard, Barry, Bowen. Formerly it 
was customary to embody one’s pedigree in orie’s 
name by means of this prefix, which was used to 
form such remarkable combinations as Griffith- 
ap- David-ap -William-ap-Evan - ap- Morgan - ap- 
Owen, which is certainly not surpassed, if it is 
equaled, by the Dutch name Matthew Peter 
Reynold’s Son’s Son’s Son, — a 
name actually borne by one of the municipal au- 
thorities of Amsterdam, in the year 1445.  Al- 
most all the fumily names now used in Wales — 
and the same remark may be applied also to the 
Scottish Highlands, and to Ireland — are derived 
from Christian names, very few of them being 
territorial or local designations. 

A very large proportion of Russian names end 
in witz, and of Polish names in sky, both termi- 
nations meaning “son;” as, Paulowitz (son of 
Paul), Petrowsky (son of Peter). 
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BY ANNETTE BISHOP. 


Farrres have told to me 
So much of the Wonderful Sea, 
Where our river bathes its feet, 
That I long to hasten thither, 
And see its great waves beat 
Their foamy hands together. 
Why not build a boat, 
And set it afloat ? 
Here is a mushroom white as snow, 
With rounded top, and ribbed inside ; 
Launched on the dimpling stream below, 
Light enough it will ride. 
This spear of grass shall be my mast, 


This leaf for a sail to the winds I'll cast ; 
This purple stem of the maiden-hair 

I'll take for a paddle to steer me there. 
Hasten, hasten! this very day 

I'll up with its sails and away. 

Blow, soft breezes, blow, blow, 

And make me lightly, lightly go. 


The sunset comes, the sunset goes, 

Gone are its hues of orange and rose, 
And still I sail, I sail ; 

The moon rose red, the moon sets pale, 


And still I sail, and still I sail ; 
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Rises the sun, and glows and glows, 
Slower and slower my light bark goes ; 
The zephyrs faint, the zephyrs die, 
Becalmed on the lingering stream I lie. 
Alas, alas! the Wonderful Sea 

Seems ever farther and farther from me. 
I cannot paddle my boat so far, 

Nor fly so far with my delicate wings ; 
And I will not wait on this lonely bar 
Till a breeze o’er the water sings. 

I wish that my merry little elf, 
My gay Redcap, were here. 
Once, 1 remember, he told me himself, 
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If I wished, and wished, and wished him near, 
In a moment he would appear. - 


O I wish, I wish, I wish, I wish 


Redcap would come to me! 


He can fly like a bird, or swim like a fish, — 


O come, Redcap, to me ! 


Ah! here you are, your own gay self; 
Welcome, my best, my merriest elf! 
Look at my pretty boat, 

It is almost light as a leaf afloat, 

Yet cannot sail, 

For the winds all fail. 





Will you fly ahead, and tow it along, 
With this cable of gossamer twisted strong ? 


Then I'll show you the way to the Wonderful Sea, 


With its shores of golden sand ; 
Aha! I knew you would go with me, 
If I sailed for the Far-off Land. 


Merrily, merrily, now I ride 

Swifter than breeze, swifter than tide. 
Whish ! past the water-lilies I go ; 
They turn to see what ruffles them so. 
The rushes sway, as the ripples run 
Up their green stems every one. 
Round the bends I whirl and swing, 
Down the rapids I bounce and spring. 


Well done, well done! my merry elf; 
Now in the shadows rest yourself; 
On a cool, green leaf of the lilies lie, 
While deep in the whitest blossoms I 
Will dive for a cup of perfumed dew, 
Drink, and I will drink with you. 


What can that gleam in the distance be ? 
The Wonderful Sea, the Wonderful Sea ! 

O let us haste! I can fly, dear elf, 

With the sea so near, like the wind itself; 
Straight and swift, we cleave the air, 

Like a flash of light; we shall soon be there. 
The billowy tops of the forest seem 

To rush behind us, a glistening stream ; 
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Shines before us the Wenderful Séa, 

Fair as the fairest dream can be. 

Let us build a tent on the shore, and stay 

Many, und many, and many a day: 

When the strong winds blow, and the waves roll 
high, 


THE 
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We will find a cave in the rocks close by, 
And, safe in our shelter, will see how grand 
The white waves burst on the glittering sand ; 
And when we go back, what tales will we 
Tell of our stay by the Wonderful Sea. 


SHIPWRECKED BUTTONS. 


BY ALICE ELIOT. 


Wnaat a nice place the beach is! There's al- 
ways something for one to do. It is as nice in 
pleasant weather as any place can be; and when 
it rains, there are,all one’s shells and stones to 
look over and get ready for packing. I always 
thought it so strange, and I daresay you do, that 
the fishermen’s children never seemed any hap- 
pier than the small persons like myself, who were 
doomed to live inland. 

This day was very bright and sunny, and the 
time was just after breakfast. The people from 
the hotel were walking on the Sands, for it was 
dead low water. The ladies walked slowly back 
and forth talking to each other, or some of their 
gentlemen friends, and Jack’s father and mother, 
and Kitty’s father and mother, had gone out in a 
sail boat. 

Jack and Kitty were the only children at the 
hotel just then, except three or four sinall babies, 
whom they looked back upon from the advanced 
ages of eight and seven years, with great con- 
tempt. To be sure, Jack would have preferred 
a boy to play with, and Kitty a girl: but they 
only had each other ; and though on some points 
they didn’t sympathize, — especially on the doll 
question, —they made the best of each other, 
and got along very well. This morning they 
were not particularly happy, for they had hoped 
to go out sailing ; but the first thing they knew, 
there was the boat full of people quite far out 
from the land, and they away down the beach, so 
shouting would do no good. 

“Dear me,” said Jack; “now, if we'd only 
been going the other way, we should have seen 
them.” Kitty gave a great sigh. 

“ What shall we do while they’re gone?” said 
she ; “ let’s go in wading in the little ponds, and 
see who will dare to go in deepest.” 

Jack said that wouldn’t do, for he had on his 
very best trousers, the last of his play-clothes 
having been wofully soaked and torn the day be- 
fore. “ You see,” said he, “all my other clothes 


are spoilt and being waslied, and if I get these 
wet, Bridget will put me to bed ; and it’s real 
pleasant to-day : but, I say! we'll go to the big- 
gest pond and sit on the rocks, and sail boats.” 
Kitty said “ yes,” and they started off in differ- 
ent directions for chips. But they had all gone 
sailing by themselves, I guess, for all that could 
be found was one old shingle. That was just 
the thing ; and the next part of the business was 
to make a sail, and to Joad the vessel. 

Nothing could be thought of for the sailcloth 
but Jack’s handkerchief, and that was fastened 
to the masts, which were two dead sticks of 
something which Kitty brought from the edge 
of the marshes. I am sorry to say that the way 
they were fastened in was by being stuck through 
the corners. 

It’s astonishing how children will abuse their 
handkerchiefs, but what could they do without 
them? Think of a small girl at housekeeping 
under the lilac-bushes, with a large and trouble- 
some family of dolls, and think of the assistance 
that little square of linen can be to her. It 
cleans the bits of crockery, and is the table-cloth, 
and wipes the dishes after the mud dinner is dis- 
posed of. It covers as much as it can of the 
children, while they take their afternoon nap on 
the cunning grass bed with the lilac-leaf pillow. 
It makes a carpet whereon Miss Susan Anna 
Mary, the best doll, sits in state, to receive calls 
in her burdock-burr chair. If the little mistress 
falls down and hurts herself, the handkerchief 
wipes her eyes ; if you call her to the window to 
give her candy or gingerbread for her part of the 
dinner-party she is giving, it is the little hand- 
kerchief that she holds up by the corners. 

Well, the ship was ready and the wind was 
fair, and then the question was what the freight 
should be to the foreign country, where Kitty 
would soon run to wait for it. 

“ Kitty,” said Jack, “got anything in your 
pocket? This is such a good boat, and it’s no 
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fun to send stones; they’re so heavy too. There’s 
nothing in any of my pockets, or I’d put it on; 
you see, this is wide, and things can’t lose off.” 

Do you want me to tell yon the reason why 
Jack had nothing in his pockets? My dear, they 
were all sewed up, except one for his handker- 
chief, by the indignant Bridget, who, a day or 
two before, in getting a suit of his clothes, which 
hal been hung away to dry, ready for the wash, 
had noticed a strikingly unpleasant odor; and 
upon investigation, discovered the one in the left 
side of his pantaloons to be the cemetery of half 
a dozen baby crabs, who looked as if they had 
been pounded in a mortar, and who, to use her 
own words, “ half pisoned me with their shmell- 
ing!” 

Kitty, always obliging, sat down on the rock 
by him, and commenced investigations. One 
shiny mussel shell; a piece of a cooky. that she 
had saved from lunch the day before ; a smooth 
bit of bone she had picked up that morning ; 
and last of all some buttons. 

“O!” said Jack, “what a nice girl you are, 
Kitty! Let's take the buttons, and we'll say 
which will be sailors, and which be captain. 
There ! this button may be captain of the ship ; 
isn’t he a beauty ?” 

« O,” said Kitty, “but I don’t like to put that 
one I know you make splendid boats, 
Jacky, and they hardly ever tip over; but that 
belonged to my best white suit, and if I should 
lose it, | know mamma would be angry. I took 
it out of Ann’s basket this morning. The others 
Ann gave me herself for dolls’ dresses, and they're 
all homely except the blue one, and I wouldn’t 
mind if they were lost.” 

“QO my!” said Jack, “if you aren’t just like 
all the girls: they’re so afraid of everything.” 

Kitty didn’t say a word, but laid the buttons 
down on the rock. And a little pearl one 
rolled into the water directly, as if it thought 
that it would get there sooner or later; and it 
felt it might as well have it over with. There 
were eight when that had gone, and four of these 
Kitty put carefully back in her pocket, having 
suddenly recollected (to Jack’s great displeasure) 
that they were Ann’s own, and she had only bor- 
rowed them to play jackstones with. So there 
were only four left, — the great shiny pearl one, 
and a pretty blue one, with little gilt flowers 
painted on it, and a gilt rim; a common, old- 
fashioned bone button, and a white porcelain 
ove. Of course the last two were common sail- 
ors, and the pearl button was captain. The blue 
one was his wife, and they were going for pleas- 
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ure to a delightful country where oranges grow. 
Kitty thought it was a great pity the little one 
had rolled into the water, for it would have made 
such a nice son for the captain. But Jack said 
no; he should have been cabin boy, for one must 
have more sailors than passengers. “ But,” said 
he, “ we can play that all the rest are down in 
the cabin.” 

Then the ship was carefully launched, and the 
crew and the captain’s wife went on board, and 
Kitty ran to the great warm dry rock on the 
other side. The handkerchief made a very good 
sail; the wind was right, and the ship very 
steady, so away it went, rather slowly to be sure, 
across the water. 

But the pond was quite wide, and waiting was 
hard work. Kitty had just proposed that when 
it got into port they should go down to the fish- 
houses, when Jack exclaimed, “O see, Kitty! 
there’s the boat coming back for something. Now 
let’s hurry and see what it is; and maybe, if we 
get it, they will take us in after all.” 

“No,” said Kitty, “for don’t you see how full 
the boat is?” 

Jack’s face lengthened a bit, but he answered, 
“ Never mind; let’s go and see them; and this 
boat won’t more than have got across by the time 
we come back.” 

So off they ran, and when they got down to 
the lauding place, they found that a young lady 
had been dizzy, and they had brought her in. 
Jack and Kitty said nothing, but their wistful 
faces showed very plainly what they wanted to 
say; and when one of the fishermen whom they 
were very intimate with, suggested that “ the 
children wouldn’t take more room than she,” 
Jack’s father smiled, and Kitty’s nodded, and the 
fisherman took them in his arms, waded back 
again, and set them down on the seat. The two lit- 
tle things looked very happy, and the boat went 
dancing up and down, up and down, over the 
green waves. Soon they were far out, and the 
boat had stopped, and Jack actually held the end 
of a great long fishing-line ; and very soon a fat 
little fish was so kind as to take hold of the 
other end and be drawn up into the boat. How 
Jack’s eyes danced; and if he had stood up, he 
would have looked an inch taller, I know. Kitty 
paddled in the water, and snatched at some bits 
of weed that went floating by, and sung a little. 
After a while she went to sleep, and flocks of 
birds went over them. and shoals of fishes under 
them, and the sail was hoisted again to carry 
them out among the islands; the morning went 
very fast, and the sun went far up in the sky. 
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And what had become of the other boat with 
the handkerchief sail and the button crew, which 
was going so slowly across the tide pool all by 
itself? I'll tell you. 

The children had gone away down the Sands, 
so the captain said to his wife and the sailors, — 
“ Now they shall see! Here comes a wind, and 
we will be in port before they have turned to 
come back.” ‘The breeze did come, and the ship 
was almost lost. It nearly turned over ; and the 
captain’s wife, who was the roundest, rolled to 
the very edge. When the gale had passed, the 
ship was going sideways rather faster than be- 
fore. It’s a very good ship that will do that! 

They went floating on and on, but the chil- 
dren didn’t come, and the voyage grew tedious ; 
but at last came a horrible gale, and they struck 
the shore, and the wave went back, and the ship 
with it; but the buttons were all left on the 
sand. “ Now,” said the captain to his wife, who 
was very wet and very frightened, just as you 
would have been, “we are shipwrecked, my 
dear.” And they all felt very melancholy, and 
the salt tears in their eyes glistened, but soon 
dried up. 

“QO,” said the pearl captain, “I wish I were 
back on Kitty's dress, sewed on very tight, and 
the button-hole round me! One feels very safe, 
and [ have seen a great deal of the world so. 
Why, I’ve been to two dancing-schools and a 
party, and I once spent a week in the country. 
That’s how I happened to be taken off and put 
here ; now they will forget us, and I shall never 
have a house any more, and never go anywhere 
again.” 

“ My dear,” said his wife, who, in spite of their 
short acquaintance, had become very fond of 
him, though no one knows how tender they 
might have been al] the night before in Kitty's 
pocket, — “my dear, how could any one forget 
such a handsome button as you; they will soon 
be back. and, to muke the time shorter, tell me 
more of your life, and particularly what hap- 
pened to you that day in the country, after 
which you had to be taken off; and what be- 
came of your house afterwards,” — she meant 
the button-hole, you know. 
about myself to tell.” 

“ Certainly,” said the pearl button. “T'll be 
most happy to tell my story, but it shall be 
short ; so you can tell us all that has ever hap- 
pened to you, which must be a great deal; you 
are very beautiful. I came from over seas, from 
England ; and a dozen like me cost a great deal. 
I was bought for a piqué suit of Kitty’s, and it 
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was one of her best dresses, and very nicely 
trimmed. We used to go around the city more 
than any other dress she had, for a time; but 
dirt sticks to everything, and we had to be 
washed, and then were only second best. One 
day, the first of this summer, Kitty’s mamma was 
invited to stay a week in the country ; Kitty was 
taken, and so was I, and the morning after we 
got there I was put on, and Kitty found another 
horrid little child; and what should they do but 
go out in the fields and tumble into some soft, 
black mud. So the beautiful white piqué was 
ruined, and I and the rest of the buttons, and 
the trimming, and hooks and eyes, were cut off, 
Since then I have been doing nothing in Ann's 
work-basket, waiting for the new dress to be fin- 
ished, until Now I won't tell any 
more, though some very interesting things have 
happened to me, until I have heard the story 
you have te tell.” 

And the blue and gold captain’s wife said, — 

“Tama French button of very distinguished 
family. I know I was made for the best ball 
dress of some grand lady ” — blue button, there’s 
a fib to start on! 


yesterday. 


you know you're only thirty 
cents a dozen !— “ but how different a life ] have 
had. I never was even put on a card; I fell 
into a box of very common buttons through the 
carelessness of a boy ; and when I got to Amer- 
ica a clerk saw me, and had no more sense than 
to suppose I was an odd one in the cheap box, 
and not a bit better than they ; so he threw me 
on the floor. 
treating so! 


How little he knew whom he was 
Nobody saw me until the next 
morning, when the store was swept, and then a 
woman picked me up from the dirt thrown out 
on the sidewalk, and all that day I stayed in her 
horrid dark pocket, and it was worse than the 
common buttons. There was an old purse there 
so flat, I know there was nothing in it, and a 
handkerchief with a great darn in the side next 
me. Well, I won't mind talking about that any 
more. All day the woman was doing some kind 
of work at a table, only at noon she stopped and 
ate some dinner; but there must have been very 
little, for she was only a moment or two. At 
night she went a long way through the streets 
home; and when she got there, first 1 heard her 
kiss some one, and then she took me out of her 
pocket. It was so dark at first 1 couldn’t see, 
and when I got used to it, my dear captain, 1 was 
so miserable! It was a little bit of a room, and 
opened into another where there was a bed. It 
was not a grand place at all, such as I wished to 
be in, and I was in a little girl’s lap on such a 
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cheap dress. There was a doll in the lap too, 
—a common rag-baby. 

“The woman said, * Wait, Jenny, till I light 
the lamp, and you shall what it is. I 
thought you might like it to put with your oth- 
ers. It’s a very handsome button, I think. 
Have you been very lonely, and are you much 
tired, dear ?’ 

“ The child said ‘ No’ rather quietly, as if she 
didn’t mean it, but hardly liked to say anything 
else; and the mother said, ‘I’m sorry, Jenny. 
I'm not to be away all day again, though.’ They 
both had very pleasant voices, and then the lamp 
burned bright, and the kitten got down off the 
window-ledge and rubbed herself against the 
woman, mewiug. 

“* Yes, pussy,’ said she; and 


see 


soon one could 


hear the little cat purring over a saucer in the 
corner. 
“*Well, said I to myself, ‘if these people 


are so kind to her, they may have taste too, and 
see how beautiful I am;’ and I wasn’t disap- 
pointed. The mother brought the lamp, and the 
child said as much as heart could wish; so I was 
quite happy. Then the mother put the lamp on 
the supper-table, and came again to Jenny and 
took her in her arms. I could see that she was 
a little cripple, and her limbs were useless. But 
you never would have thought it, if you only 
saw the bright little face, though it was rather 
pale and thin. I don’t wonder at that, if they 
never had any more to eat than I saw that 
night. 

“TI was laid on the table by the side of her 
plate, and when she had finished, she said, ‘ Now 
the blue button must go to sleep. So I was 
pet on the window-ledge, near her bed, and the 
wind that came in all night was frightful; I was 
nearly blown down, and I know it would have 
cracked me. 

“The little girl took me from there the first 
thing in the morning; and when she was sitting 
again in her chair in the other room, and her 
mother had gone away until noon, and the doll 
was in her lap, she took me out of her pocket, 
where I was very tired of staying, and laid me 
on the window-sill, where the kitten was sitting 
in the sun. Then she puta handful of buttons 
by me, and arranged them side by side half 
across the window, and I must say I have been 
in better company, though some were not so very 
bad looking, and, poor things, they were made 
homely, and it was not their fault. And the 
sun shone in very pleasantly, and I glistened, and 
felt very good-natured. The little girl said, ‘ Ah, 
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my pretty blue button is queen of them all!’ 
then I was prouder than ever. I thought to my- 
self, ‘I would like to live with her always, for 
perhaps the fashion doesn’t change with her, 
and I should never be thrown away.’ Well, 
Pearl Captain, my dear, if I had had my wish 
granted, I never should have met you! 

“Jenny played with us an Lour or so, and we 
walked round the window-sill, first one at a time, 
aking very long steps, and then she placed us 
two and two: I first, with a silvery one. Then 
she made a necklace of us, and then counted us, 
and tried to play jack-stones; but some ill-nat- 
ured old things rolled away from her, and as she 
couldn’t get them again, she gave that up, and 
made a pin of me for her doll’s collar. She 
played with me every way she could think of, 
and said once, ‘ You dear button, you're so very 
good to play with; but I wish you had little 
feet, and could get me a drink of water.’ 

“ Soon a woman came in and got the water, and 
gave her an orange beside, talking very kindly 
all the time. Jenny was so pleased. It was so 
warm that the lady opened the window; and 
while the child was eating the orange, the kitten 
jumped out and ran away down the street. The 
first Jenny saw of it all was the poor little cat 
trying hard to get home, with a cross looking dog 
running after her. She never could, but for a 
boy, who chased him away. He took the fright- 
ened kiften in his arms, and came knocking at 
the door. Jenny’s visitor let him in, and Jenny 

yas half erying with fright, for pussy was her 
‘ Dear Joe, said she, 
‘you were real good,’ and the little thing began 
to cry so hard. Only think, my friends, of any 
one being as fond as that of a kitten who knows 
no better than to roll one about on the floor with 
her paws! But then the little girl didn’t know 
but cats were perfectly polite to buttons ; and it 
was so sad for her to sit, day after day, and make 
the old buttons go in procession back and forth 
on the window-sill, and want a drink of water, 
and wish for her that she were 
strong, like the other children. The doll was al- 
ways there, I suppose; but she wouldn’t mew, 
and lick one’s face when one hugged her; and it 
was nice to have something alive in the room ex- 
cept the flies. My story is very long, though. 

“Jenny looked up as soon as she could talk, 
and suid, *Joe, would you like to have my 
doll? You've been very good to my kitty.’ 

“*No, Jenny, I don’t want you to give me 
anything just for that; and I wouldn’t take 
away your doll for anything. What would I do 


very greatest treasure. 


mother, and 
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_with it, you know ? 
I haven't any sister.’ 

“Then I haven't anything to give you except 
my pretty new button, and you must take that. 
It’s not because I want to pay you, but I like 
you. It’s only a little thing. but it’s all I have 
that’s nice enough. I see one off your shirt 
now, up by the throat. Mrs. Burt, would you 
please sew it on for him? there's mother’s bas- 
ket on the shelf.’ 

“It was a very homely shirt, and I had half a 
mind to tumble down into a crack of the floor ; 
but I was afraid it might crack me, and then 
very likely I couldn’t be got out again. Jenny 
saw me go out of the door, and down the street, 
with a very sad face. It wasn’t often she had 
such a beautiful plaything as I was; and I won- 
der what that doll did for want of a breast-pin, 
and who was queen of the buttons who lived on 
the window-sill. Do you think! that boy ran 
down an alley, and helped two more, worse look- 
ing than he was, to hang a poor, thin old cat 
they had caught in the street. That was funny, 
wasn’t it, when Joe had taken so much pains to 
take Jenny’s kitten away from the dog? I sup- 
pose he liked her; I’m sure I[ did, poor little 
thing! Pretty soon the shirt was worn, out, and 
I being sewed on much firmer than there was 
any need of, had to go with it into a bag of rags, 
and, after a while, to a paper-mill ; and there 
Ann’s cousin cut me off, and gave me to her, with 
a great handful of others; and there I've been 
ever since. That homely bone button has a very 
interesting story, my dear, and I don’t see the 
children. Come, bone button!” 

“ Bother!” said the old sailor. “I’m not 
going to tell any story. You wouldn’t under- 
stand it if I did; my eyes are all full of sand, 
and I’m half baked to death with this abomina- 
ble sun.” 

“So are we,” said the captain. “ My wife’s 
complexion is positively ruined. Can’t you do 
your part to make the time seem a little shorter ? 
See here: if you don't, you shall be hung for 
mutiny.” 

“I'd like to know what you've got to hang 
me to!” said the bone button. “ Let me alone.” 

“ Porcelain is promoted to be first mate,” said 
the captain, “and will now tell his story.” 

“No, no! don’t let him, and Ill never be 
cross again ; but I’m so old, and know so many 
stories, I can’t tell which one is best. I have 
been a very noted button in my day.” 

“QO!” said the captain’s wife, “ tell that splen- 
did one you told yesterday in the basket, about 
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your belonging to a sailor who had been ship. 
wrecked like us, and was with a lot of people in 
a boat: and the boat was too full; so this good 
man said ‘Farewell! tell mother how I died!’ 
and jumped right overboard; and the boat was 
light enough, and went on safely. So, finally 
they met a ship, and got safe to land. You were 
on his shirt, weren't you? ‘Tell us all about it.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said the sailor, “can’t you see 
a hole in a ladder, ma’am? That was a story I 
heard a boy read out of a story newspaper ; and 
Pll warrant he didn’t cry, either, as you and the 
other lady buttons did in Ann’s basket. But 
then you thought it was true, and he didn’t. Doe 
you suppose I’d be here now, if I had been 
sewed on a man’s shirt, who drowned himself, 
and all that he had on, in the middle of the 
China Sea! I’m a very old button, as you can 
see by my looks, and I have really forgotten 
what happened to me when I was very young, — 
I've learned so I belonged for 
twenty years to an old maid, who kept an infant 
school. I may as well tell the truth, and say we 
kept it together, for she never could have taught 
Arithmetic without me. But the really valuable 
people in the world are very apt to be forgotten ; 
and if you were to ask any of those dozens of 
people who went there, ‘Who first taught you 
to add?’ they would never think of the ten old 
buttons who lived so long in Miss Cram’s table- 
drawer, in the little front-room of the dark old 
house in High Street. 


much since. 


Well, you see, I was 
made for higher duties in the world than keeping 
two pieces of cloth together, and being choked 
by a button-hole. 

“And then, too, the amount of learning that 
Ihave! I’ve always found that I knew a dozen 
times as much as any button I ever met with. If 
I'd always been used to fasten things with, in- 
stead of a noted Professor of Mathematics, I 
never should have known whether two and two 
were four or forty ; and I’m sure I should al- 
ways have thought the world was flat. 

“In the morning, after the first class in Read- 
ing, I and the nine other lady and gentleman 
professors were taken out and laid on the table 
for the benefit of the first class in Arithmetic; 
and Miss Cram would say, for instance, ‘ Anna, 
if you have two books, and I take away one, how 
many would you have left?’ 

“Perhaps Anna might chance to be a child of 
fine intellect, and, remembering previous lessons, 
give the right answer. 

“* Ella! take your thumb out of your mouth. 
Take one from two; how many are left ?’ 
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“In this case, very likely, the thumb would go 
back again directly ; and then how I would have 
to work ! 

«* Ella, do you see these buttons? How many 
are there ?’ 

“* Two.’ 

«* Now, I take one away, and how many are 
left ?’ 


“* One.’ 
«*One from two; how many?’ 
“And then” — Here interrupts the captain,— 


“First mate! no doubt you were a very fine 
professor of mathematics in one of the best in- 
stitutions in the country ; but can’t you be a lit- 
tle brief, or don’t you know anything more en- 
tertaining than Miss Cram’s infant school ?” 

Whereupon the first mate’s angry passions 
rose, and he said, “I kuew you weren't capable 
of understanding me, and yet I was going — 
foolish button that I am!— to tell you all the 
wonderful story of my life. I might have known 
better, to be sure; but no one is perfect. Such 
acharming story as I was going to tell, by and 
by, of a green glass lady and a black gen- 
tleman professor, who fell madly in love with 
each other, and eloped one night from the table- 
drawer. I heard all their love-making. Let the 
porcelain fellow tell his stupid story, if you had 
rather. I dare say you will both enjoy it far 
better. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he had 
speut all his life in a country store, and never 
been off his card; every one knows he’s only 
five cents a dozen! MHalloa! what's that?” 
screamed the professor, and all the ship’s crew; 
and the captain’s wife screamed too. For the 
tide was coming in, and the edge of a great wave 
had crept up to the tide pool. 

“Where's Jack and Kitty, I wonder?” said 
the frightened captain. “I’m really afraid, my 
dear, that handkerchief will be drowned.” 


THE 


THREE 
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The next wave was a huge one, and it went 
rushing over them, and never went back till the 
tide went out again. The boat with the hand- 
kerchief went off in the under-tow, and never 
was heard of more. Strange to say, there was 
no notice of the terrible shipwreck, and loss of 
four lives, not to mention the rest of the ship’s 
company supposed to be in the cabin. It wasn’t 
in any of the papers. But there being no sur- 
vivor, after a while it was probably in the list of 
“ missing ships.” 


Out on the bright blue sea the fishing-boat, 
with the children in it, was rocking up and 
down ; and, after a long while, they came in 
with ever and ever so many fish, just in time to 
dress for dinner. After dinner came croquet, 
and then a ride to the cliff. 

Next day there was vain search for a missing 
pearl button while Kitty was out at play, and un- 
til she went back to the city, there was one gone 
from the trimming on the left sleeve, because it 
never could be found. 

Next day to that was Saturday, and at night 
Bridget said to Jack, “I’m sure I’ve given ye 
siven handkerchiefs this week, and I can’t find 
but the two of them. It’s well whipped ye 
ought to be.” 

Next day was Sunday, and the children sat on 
the steps of the piazza after dinner, longing for 
Monday ; and Kitty said, “ Jacky, did you ever 
go back for our boat and my buttons that day we 
went fishing? I'd forgotten all about it.” 

“No,” said Jack, looking solemn, “ and that’s 
where one of my five handkerchiefs went, any- 
how! I suppose the tide came in and covered 
them, or else some of the little clam boys stole 
it. Guess we won’t say anything about it, will 
we?” 


And they didn’t. 


JUDGES. 


BY H. E. G. PARDEE. 


In the Upper Green at New Haven, just be- 
hind the Centre Church, are three low, time- 
crumbled grave-stones. ‘There are many such in 
country burying-grounds, and some in city ceme- 
teries, of dark, coarse stone, whose quaint, old- 
fashioned spelling and dates are over-written, and 
often obliterated by the mosses of age. I can 





remember sitting, in sunny October afternoons, 
beside these graves, while the maple and willow 
dropped their pretty garniture of autumn leaves 
upon them. And after tea, when we gathered 
about the fire blazing cheerfully upon the hearth, 
the cricket in his snug corner blithely singing, 
father or mother would tell us the story many 
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times heard, yet always fresh, of the three 
Judges, whose memory these ancient stones per- 
petuated. 

More than two hundred years ago Charles I. 
was King of England. He was a monarch of 
unfortunate disposition, deceitful and tyrannical, 
insisting on “the divine right of kings” to do 
whatsoever entered their royal heads, at a time 
when, to make a reign successful, prudence, faith- 
fulness, and concessions were necessary. His 
disregard of his kingly oaths, and his stubborn- 
ness in wrong doing, at last brought on a civil 
war, which ended in his arrest, trial, and execu- 
tion, in January, 1649. 

He is said to have been a man estimable in 
private life, and of good intentions, though the 
latter we must acknowledge a negative excel- 
lence, unless substantiated by good deeds. But 
we will strive to think of him with that “ char- 
ity ” which is “ kind.” Charles’s death ended the 
war, and Oliver Cromwell was made Lord Pro- 
tector. At his death his son succeeded him; but 
he was a quiet, unambitious man, and soon 
wearying of political cares, resigned his position. 
Charles II. immediately pressed his claim as 
king, and was received by the people with so 
much enthusiasm, that he is said to have re- 
marked that “every one seemed so glad to see 
him, he wondered he had stayed away so long.” 
As soon as he was secure upon the throne, he 
called on all the Judges who had voted for his 
father’s death, to surrender themselves. Some 
did so; some tried, unsuccessfully, to leave the 
country, and some did escape. Two of them 
(Edward Whalley, and his son in-law, William 
Goffe) came to America. They landed at Bos- 
ton in the summer of 1660, and were very hos- 
pitably entertained by the opulent families of the 
place. They were men of position at home, — 
had been generals in Cromwell’s army. Whal- 
ley was Cromwell’s cousin, and during the Pro- 
tectorate had been one of his chief officers, and 
both could enliven their conversation with re- 
hearsals of many stirring experiences. But in 
the autumn or winter news was brought of the 
execution of ten of the Judges, of the disgrace 
of the others, and of the indignities that had 
been offered to the bodies of Cromwell and his 
compeers. 

They felt that the shadow of unpopularity 
rested on them, and in March, 1661, they left 
Boston and came to New Haven. They made 
no more effort to disguise or conceal themselves 
here than they had in Boston. Meanwhile a 
mandate had been received by the authorities of 
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Massachusetts, requiring them to arrest the fugi. 
tives. Two zealous young royalists, Kelland 
and Kirk, just from England, probably quite as 
intent on their own promotion as from interest in 
a dead king, assumed the enterprise; and from 
inquiries on the way, satisfied themselves that 
the Judges were at New Haven. Governor 
Lute lived in Guilford, and they went to him 
and demanded papers authorizing them to arrest 
the Judges, and asking him also for horses to 
take them to New Haven. He told them it 
would be impossible for him to attend to the bus- 
iness so late on Saturday (for at that time Sat- 
urday night was “ kept,” as it is, even now, in 
some New England families). But could they 
have passed the Sunday in New Haven, they 
would have felt that they had little to encourage 
them, for a trusty Indian runner had been de- 
spatched from Guilford to warn the Judges of 
their danger. There were no bells in the Colo- 
ny, and at drum-beat the congregation gathered 
in their humble little church, with its plain board 
seats. In winter it was a comfortless place, for 
stoves were unthought of, and the worshippers 
shivered through the long services, though the 
men courteously carried footstoves for their ten- 
derer companions. It was an unselfish gallantry, 
too, for as the sexes were seated separately on 
either side of the house, there was no hope of 
surreptitiously sharing the comfort. There were 
no blinds at the windows, and in summer the sun 
poured in relentlessly, to the contentment of the 
great flies that buzzed, and droned, and bumped 
against the panes. But happily it was only the 
middle of May, and the sun’s warmth was genial, 
not scorching. And if “Satan roared about 
Sundays,” then the farmer’s mind doubtless 
strayed off to his newly-ploughed fields, and the 
housekeeper unwittingly planned Monday’s toil. 
But every vagary was dispelled when Mr. Dav- 
enport announced his text from the 16th chapter 
of Isaiah, verses 3, 4: “Take counsel, execute 
judgment; make thy shadow as the night in the 
midst of the noon-day ; hide the outcasts; bewray 
not him that wandereth. Let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee, Moab; be thou a covert to them from 
the face of the spoiler.” From the influence of 
the sermon following so significant a text, the 
young gentlemen would hardly expect to find the 
New Haveners in a very cordial mood, when 
they appeared among them early Monday morn- 
ing on the horses so tardily furnished them. It 
is said the Judges were hidden under Neck 
Bridge when the Messrs. K. crossed it on their 
way into town. The authorities found that giv- 
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ing the required papers involved so many points 
of law and conscience, that they passed the en- 
tire day deliberating. And the delay was not 
so slight a thing as we may regard it, for it 
made them liable to the penalty for “ concealing 
and comforting traitors.” And in the afternoon 
their perplexity and apprehension of danger was 
so great, that they were unanimously willing to 
surrender the Judges, who themselves not only 
advised, but urged it. In this peril Mr. Daven- 
port was their inflexible advocate. His courage 
and firmness saved them. Jt was a rare friend- 
ship ; and we can think of him only with a glow 
of warmest admiration, who, for two 
hunted men, would “ even dare to die.” 
The vexed and baffled young royalists finally 
left without venturing to search a single 
house. ‘The city at that time was com- 
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meeting-house. In this house they resided in 
the most absolute concealment, not so much as 
walking out into the orchard for two years. 
This house, it is said, was built for the Judges 
on Tomkins’s lot, a few rods from his house. It 
was a building twenty feet square, and two 
stories. The lower room built with stone wall, 
and considered as a store (store-room, perhaps). 
The room over it, with timber and wood, and 
used by Tomkins’s family as a spinning-room. 
While they sojourned at Milford, there came 
over from England a ludicrous Cavalier ballad, 
satirizing Charles’s Judges, and Goffe and Whal- 
ley among the rest. A spinstress at Milford had 
learned to sing it, and used sometimes to sing it 
in the chamber over the Judges, and the Judges 


Ls 








prised in a square half mile, on which 
there were about one hundred houses ; 
and beyond this little settlement there 
was a clearing of some acres, called the 
ox-pasture, and all beyond was wilder- 
ness. Here and there among these woods 
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the poor Judges were hidden; and after 





a few days they went to a place which 
they called Providence Hill, but which 
is now known as West Rock. Here some 
great boulders are thrown up in such a 
way that by weaving a roof of boughs 
a rude shelter could be secured; and 





Meeting-House, 


or 


Dixwell's 
Grave. 











they lived here for three months. Their 
food was supplied by a friend (Mr. Rich- 
ard Sperry), who sometimes carried it 
himself, and sometimes sent his son, who 
left it on a designated stump for them. 
This mysterious hospitality excited his 


























curiosity, which his father evaded by tell- 








ing him “a man who was at work in the 
woods wanted the food.” 

Two hundred years ago Indians had their 
home where we have ours, and wild animals 
ranged where there are now pleasant gardens. 
One night a panther made them an unwelcome 
visit. “ He blazed his eyeballs in such a hide- 
ous manner upon them, as greatly affrighted 
thers. One of them was so terrified by this 
grim aud ferocious monster, her eves and her 
squawling, that he took to his heels and fled 
down the mountain to Sperry’s house for safety.” 
The, reader will pardon the confusion of pro- 
nouns. The quotation (and several others) is 
from Dr. Stiles’s “History of the Judges.” In 
August they went to Milford, and were hidden 
in the house of a Mr. Tomkins, “ near Milford 
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Plan of New Haven. 
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used to get Tomkins to set the girls to singing 
that song for their diversion, being humored and 
pleased with it, though at their own expense, as 
they were the subjects of the ridicule. The 
girls: knew nothing of the matter, being ignorant 
of the innocent device, and little thought that 
they were serenading angels.” And with such 
innocent devices they strove to foster cheerful- 
ness, and beguile the tediousness of their retire- 
ment, for to men of their accustomed activity, 
the confinement must have been inexpressibly 
irksome. They must have longed often to be 


out in the sunshine, to feel the fresh air, to get 
glimpses of the sky through the trees’ green 
branches, the shadows flickering on their path. 
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But they had proved the danger and discomfort 
of forest hiding-places, and when autumn’s bleak 
winds and rain, and the pitiless storms of winter 
were raging, they knew how to value shelter, 
warmth, and food, and at night the ample feath- 
er-bed and homespun blankets. Their secret was 
intrusted to three gentlemen: Rev. Roger New- 
ton, Col. Robert Treat, and Capt. Benjamin 
Fenn. They were prominent men in the Colony. 
Colonel Treat was for many years Governor, and 
the familiarity of all with public affairs at home 
and in England, made their intercourse mutually 
delight‘ul. But they were not permitted to enjoy 
the friendship very long. In July, 1664, three 
commissioners were sent over by Charles IT., to 
attend to various matters in the colonies, and 
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among other duties they were charged to arrest 
the Judges. It was feared that their asylum 
might be betrayed, and so in October they again 
commenced their wanderings. 

Hadley, Massachusetts, was selected by their 
friends as a place so remote from other settle 
ments as to be a safe retreat. They travelled 
only after “dusk came down and _ sheltered 
them,” resting during the day. There could have 
been nothing cheerful in these lonely night jour 
neyings, even though a clear moonlight struggled 
through the thick forest boughs. The whole 
distance (one hundred miles) was an almost un- 
broken wilderness. The cruel, cowardly pan- 
ther lurked in their path, his savage eyes glar- 
ing in the gloom; the deer, startled from his 
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nocturnal search for food by their approach, went 
crashing through the thicket; and from afar was 
heard the baying of wolves, and the dreadful 
growl of bears, devastating the settler’s unpro- 
tected fold. And perhaps in the dim morning 
twilight, when the moon had set, and the stars 
were fading, the screech-owl’s shuddering cry, as 
of one in mortal distress, blanched their cheek, 
and chilled their blood with horror. But day- 
light, like an enchanter, silenced the uncanny 
sounds of night, and, seeking some peaceful rest- 
ing-place, they ate their frugal breakfast, en- 
riched by honey from the wild bee’s hidden 
store. Perhaps a brook flowed near, and its 
prattling ripple beguiled them to rest on its 
bank. And lying on their bed of hemlock 


boughs, they could watch the shower of gay au- 
tumn leaves, so different from England’s sombre 
russet, while “the sound of dropping nuts was 
heard,” and the rustle of the thrifty squirrel, as 
he hurried to add to his winter hoard. They 
called the places where they stopped, “ harbors,” 
and one of them, beside a little stream at Meri- 
den, was called by them “ Pilgrim Harbor,” and 
is called so now. 

It is conjectured that they were five or six 
days on their journey. They reached Hadley in 
safety, and were domiciled in a secret room in 
the house of Rev. Mr. Russel. President Stiles 
gives the following interesting description, and 
accompanying plan : — 

“I was at Hadley, May 2lst, 1792, making 
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inquiries only for gratifying my own curiosity, 
and without a thought of compiling this history. 
The Rev. Mr. Hopkins carried me to Mr. Rus- 
sel’s house, still standing. It is a double house, 
two stories and a kitchen. Although repaired, 
with additions, yet the chamber of the Judges 
remains obviously in its original state, unmuti- 
lated, as when these exiled worthies inhabited it. 
Adjoining to it behind, or at the north end of 
the large chimney, was a closet, in the floor of 
which I saw still remaining the trap-door through 
which they let themselves down into an under 
closet, and so thence descended into the cellar 
for concealment, in case of search or surprise. I 
examined all those places with attention, and 
with heartfelt sympathetic veneration for the 
memories of those long immured sufferers, thus 
shut up and secluded from the world for the te- 
dious space of fourteen or sixteen years in this 
voluntary Bastile. ‘That the whole should have 
been effectually concealed in the breasts of the 
knowing ones, is a scene of secrecy truly aston- 
ishing !” 

During King Philip's War the people of Had- 
ley were observing a fast on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1675. While they were at church, it was 
suddenly surrounded by a large body of Indians. 
The worshippers, who were always armed, re- 
sisted bravely, but were in danger of being over- 
powered, when suddenly there appeared among 
them a man with flowing white hair and beard, 
and of a mien and costume entirely different 
from their own. He assumed the command, and 
disposed them in a manner to make the most ef- 
ficient resistance. The Indians were repelled, 
and their deliverer vanished ; and they gratefully 
and very naturally believed that God had sent 
an angel to aid their helplessness. The story of 
their miraculous deliverance was known and ac- 
cepted among the colonies for more than twenty 
years. After Mr. Russel's death, the conceal- 
ment of the Judges (they themselves being dead) 
was revealed, and they then knew that they had 
been rallied and commanded by one who had 
learned his tactics on broader fields of strife. It 
must have been Goffe, for his letters before this 
date mention Whalley’s mental and bodily de- 
cline. While they were at Hadley, he kept a 
minute journal of their eventless life. Governor 
Iiutchinson had it when writing his “ History of 
Massachusetts,” and it was unhappily in his pos- 
session when his house was destroyed by the 
“Stamp Act” mob. 

Goffe and his wife corresponded under the 
disguise of Walter and Frances Goldsmith, and 
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the letters were written as between mother and 
son, and his daughters were mentioned as sisters. 
“There is too much religion in their letters for 
the taste of the present day (Hutchinson, 1764), 
but the distresses of two persons, under these 
peculiar circumstances, who appear to have lived 
very happily together, are very strongly de- 
scribed.” In one of Goffe’s letters, he speaks 
of the marriage of his daughter Frances. He 
says, “I pray remember my most tender and 
affectionate love to them both, and tell them that 
I greatly long to see them. My poor sister be- 
gins her housekeeping at a time when trading is 
low, and all provisions dear, and I cannot but 
pity her in that respect. I hope she will not be 
discouraged, nor her husband neither.” No doubt 
the absence of the exiled husband and father 
saddened the bridal. But there had been a bit- 
terer hour, when, clinging together in their grief, 
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Plan of upper story of Mr. Fussel’s house. 


their tears poured afresh at the recollection of 
him who would weep alone, uncomforted by 
earthly sympathy. He says of it, “ Dear mother, 
I have been, hitherto, congratulating my new 
married sister ; but 1 must now turn aside to drop 
a few tears upon the hearse of her that is de- 
ceased, whose !oss I cannot choose but lament 
with tears, and so share with you in all the prov- 
idences of God towards us.” Also, “I pray re- 
member my dear love to Sister Judith, and tell 
her from me she must now be a very good child, 
and labor to know the God of her father, and 
serve Him with a perfect heart, and leaving to 
grieve for her sister and her nephew that are at 
rest with God, strive with all her might to bea 
comfort to her poor, afflicted mother, who is con- 
testing with the difficulties of an evil world.” 

Of Mrs. Goffe's father, he says, “ Your old 
friend, Mr. R , is yet living, but continues 
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in that weak condition of which I have formerly 
given you account. He scarce ever speaks any- 
thing but in answer to questions when they are 
put to him, which are not of many kinds, be- 
cause he is not capable to answer them; the 
common, and very frequent question is, to know 
‘how he doth;’ and his answer, for the most 
part, is, ‘ Very well, I praise God, which he 
utiers with ‘a very low and weak voice; but 
sometimes he saith, ‘ Not very well, or ‘ Very 
ill;’ and then, if it be further said, ‘Do you 
feel any pain anywhere ?’ to that he always an- 
swereth, ‘No.’ Thus far I write of myself. I 
shall now ask him, ‘ What he would have me to 
say to his friends concerning him?’ The ques- 
tion being asked, he saith, ‘I am better than I 
was. And being asked, ‘What I should say 
more to his cousin Rich, or any other friends?’ 
after a long pause, he again said, ‘The Lord 
hath visited me in much mercy, and hath an- 
swered His visitation upon me.’ I give it you in 
his own words.” In many messages and expres- 
sious he reveals his tender, loving thoughtfulness 
for those whose interests were so precious to 
him. They lived without even the solace of a 
hope of meeting in this life; but in one of Mrs. 
Goffe’s letters, she said, “ Let us comfort our- 
selves with this, though we shall never meet in 
this world again, I hope, through grace, we shall 
meet in Heaven.” And it is balm to the smart 
of sympathy to believe that long ago they were 
reunited in — 
‘* Fields that know no sorrow, — and 
State tiat fears no strife.” 

There is a tradition that both Whalley and 
Goffe were buried in Hadley, and afterward re- 
interred in New Haven, near Colonel Dixwell’s 
grave. He, too, was a regicide, and was with 
them some time while they were at Mr. Rus- 
sel’s. When he came to New Haven, is un- 
known; but he boarded with an aged couple 
(Mr. and Mrs. Ling), who lived near tie corner 
of Grove and College Streets. He was known 
as James Davids, assuming, it is said, his moth- 
er’s maiden name. He lived quietly, but not in 
concealment. After the Rev. Mr. Pierpont came 
to New Haven, a firm friendship was formed be- 
tween therm, and to him was confided his secret 
history. Their gardens adjoined at the foot, and 
they used so frequently to meet at the fence to 
talk, that a little path was worn. Tradition says 
that Madam Pierpont noticed the intimacy, aud 
asked her husband, * What he saw in that old 
man, who was so fond of leading an obscure, un- 
noticed life, that they should be so very intimate, 
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and take such pleasure in being so often to 
gether?” He replied that “He was a very 
knowing and learned man; that he understood 
more about religion, and other things, than any 
other man in town.” It is a pity to disturb tra 
dition, but Mr. Pierpont’s first marriage was not 
till October, 1691, when Colonel Dixwell had 
been dead two or three years. His letters were 
often directed to James Davids, Merchant, but he 
did not engage actively in business. Much of 
his time he passed in meditative walks “in the 
neighboring fields, groves, and woods,” and in 
study, in which his own and Mr. Pierpont’s li- 
braries furnished him ample indulgence. 

While Andros was Governor of Massachu- 
setts, he made a tour through the colonies, and 
passed one Sunday at New Haven. At church 
his attention was attracted by the dignity, intel- 
ligence, and military bearing of Colonel Dixwell. 
After service he inquired who he was, and was 
wold that he was a merchant of the town. “I 
know he is no merchant,” was the Governor's 
unequivocal answer. Probably Colonel Dixwell 
heard of the conversation, for in the afternoon 
he was discreetly absent. After the death of 
Mr. Ling he married the widow, and at her death 
became possessor of her property. The house 
was of the common architecture of the nice resi- 
dences of those days, of two stories, with a broad 
hall running through. Let us imagine that at 
the back-door there was a wide porch, with its 
wooden settles either side, where, in summer 
mornings, he could watch the dawning of day, 
enjoy the freshness of the dewy air, and note the 
robins, old and young, who, mindful of the 
adage of “the early bird,” were running up and 
down the garden walk. And at evening he 
would linger there to see the splendors of sun- 
set, the soft glimmer of the early stars, the tardy 
bird hastening homeward, and hear the tender 
twitter of welcome from her nest full of little 
ones. From the forest so near a fragrant-leaved 
sweet-brier had been brought, and trained upon 
the porch, and the lower windows were screened 
by a white climbing rose, having blossoms with 
rich, creamy centres, and of inexhaustible sweet- 
ness. The walk was edged with May pinks, with 
sprays of silvered green, that in their season 
were a mass of bloom. There were clumps of 
stately yellow lilies and “ flower-de-luce,” peo- 
nies magnificently red, beds of spicy pinks, and 
ranks of tall hollyhocks, sleepy four o’clocks, and 
heavy-headed poppies red and white, and blush- 
ing damask-roses, whose petals, so sweet and 
beautiful, were not suffered to wither and fall, 
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but were carefully gathered in their prime, and 
conserved with sugar, a delicious “ remedy for 
colds.” Beyond the thatched bee-hives the fen- 
nel grew, and there were beds of herbs, — sweet- 
basil, lavender, thyme, and rue, and “ marigolds, 
for flavoring broths and soups ;” and a cherished’ 
pot of rosemary, above whose purple, honeyed 
blooms the bee hovered as fondly as though it 
were not a solitary alien from favored English 
acres; and on the outskirts of the garden, as- 
serting its primal right, lingered a wild rose with 
taper, pink buds, whose promise of loveliness found 
no fulfillment in the uvregarded blossoms. Over a 





in 1688; and just before his death, he acknowl- 
edged his true name, which was immediately 
adopted by his family. At that time, and for 
more than one hundred years after, the burial- 
place for New Haven was on the Upper Green. 
It was inclosed by a red, high, board fence, — 
and here he was laid. Afterward, when a new 
cemetery became necessary, the old tombstones 
were removed, with the exception of these three, 
with the initials, W. G.; E. W.; and J. D., Esq. 
Colonel Dixwell especially desired that only his 
initials, with the dates of his age and death, 
should be inscribed on his stone, lest his enemies 
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dead tree a wild grape-vine wreathed its shelter- 
ing fvliage, and in autumn sent out delicious 


token of its ripening clusters. For three or 
four years Mr. Davids lived alone, and then he 
brought home a companion,— Mistress Bath- 
sheba How. By and by the silence and order 
of the house were disturbed by nursery sounds 
and nursery tyranny, and a toddling boy ; and in 
a year or two his toddling sister chased the plun- 
dering robins, and broke the yreveries of the as- 
tonished toads, who had, unmolested, dozed, and 
winked, and hopped there for years. While the 
children were yet very young, their father died, 
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should desecrate his grave. And it was a wise 
precaution ; for, almost a century afterward (and 
in that interval one would think that hatred had 
had time to cool), during the Revolutionary War, 
some British officers, learning that three regi- 
cides were believed to be buried there, expressed 
their vindictiveness in the strongest manner. 
Colonel Dixwell’s son, John, went to Boston and 
“settled as a goldsmith.” 

In 1849, one of his descendarts, residing in 
Boston, erected a monument te Colonel Dixwell, 
inclosing that and the ancient stone with a sub- 
stantial iron railing. 
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PLAYED OUT. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Quite wearied with your sports and toys, 
As evening shades grow deeper, 

You nestle in the arm-chair’s lap, 
A bonny little sleeper. 

Across your tangled golden curls 
The mellow light is falling ; 


O, sleep and rest, while glooms the west, 
And katydids are calling! 


About the house, the whole day long, 
Your happy voice has sounded ; 
Here on the rocking-horse you leapt, 
Here up the stair-case bounded. 

Now teasing baby into shrieks, 
Now grand with pipe and bubble, 

But somehow yet the household pet, 
In spite of all your trouble. 
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O merry-maker, blithe and bold, 
With pranks we could not number, 

At last your fun has found an end 
In harmlessness of slumber. 

Kind Nurse will shortly steal to bear 
The truant rogue she misses, 

Where Morn shall shed upon his bed 
The brightness of her kisses. 


Indian Club Exercise. 





With mirth and mischief once again 
Our boy shall greet us, after 

The rose has freshened on his face, 
The music in his laughter. 

So sleep and rest, our loveliest, 
Till matin lights lie slanting, — 

O sleep and rest, while glooms the west, 
And katydids are chanting! 


INDIAN CLUB 


EXERCISE. 


BY CHARLES R. TREAT. 


In the article upon Indian Clubs, of the last 
“ Riverside” but one, a promise was made that 
exercises for practical use would be given at 
some futare time. That promise I purpose to 
fulfill by publishing several short articles, the first 
of which is here given. 

The Indian Club exercises are many in num- 
ber, and often seem to have little resemblance to 
ore another; but they really comprise only three 
distinct movements, and are made to differ by the 
arrangement and combination of these. To these 
three movements I shall give the names, “ Arm 


f 





No. I. Arm Circle. 


Circle,” “Wrist Circle,” and “ Head Circle.” The 
“arm circle” is made by a revolution of the 
arm at full length about the shoulder, describing 
a circle, of which the shoulder is the centre, and 
the hand (or rather, the end of the Club) the re- 
volving point. The direction of the circle may 





vary so as to make the motion to the right or to 
the left, to the front or to the rear; in which 
case, I shall, for convenience, name it the “ front 
arm circle,” “rear arm circle,” “right arm cir- 
cle,” and “left arm circle,” meaning, by the two 
last names, not a circle with the right arm and 
left arm, but a circle made with either arm to 
the right or left side. 

The cut which is introduced will make the po- 
sition more intelligible than a description can, and 
will make it clear that the circles may be de- 
scribed in either of these four directions. 

The “wrist circle,” as will be seen from the 





Wrist Circle. 


No. II. 


second cut, is made with a different position of 
the arm, which is now bent upward, the hand 
being in front of, and about fifteen inches from 
the shoulder. Strictly speaking, a “wrist cir- 
cle” ought to be made by a revolution of the 
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hand about the joint at the wrist; and so it is, 
with this difference, that a little play of the elbow 
and shoulder joints accompanies and facilitates 
the movement. Like the “arm circle,” the 
“wrist circle” may be made in several directions ; 
to the front outside the arm, to the front inside 
the arm, to the rear outside and inside. It will 
‘remain a “ wrist circle” also, if the bent arm be 
directed sideward from the shoulder, instead of to 
the front, as in the cut, and if circles are then 
made in that position as they were in the front 
position. Practically, the “inside” circles prove 
so difficult and awkward, that they are seldom 
used ; therefore I shall need for descriptive terms 




























No. III. Head Circle. 


only “ forward wrist circle,” and “ backward wrist 
circle ;” whether the position be in front or at 
the side, may be separately stated, or will appear 
from the movement which may be associated with 
it. 
The “head circle” is the most difficult to ex- 
plain or to do. In the cut you will notice that 
the performer stands with his back toward you; 
that his hand, grasping the club, is represented 
as close to the back of the head, and that the 
motion is apparently executed behind the head. 
This appearance is true of the “circle ;” that is 
made behind the head as it seems to be, and I 
have found that the whole movement could often 
be best learned by teaching first the circle be- 
hind the head. But the “circle” is only a part 
of the whole movement, although it is the essen- 
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tial part. The whole movement is begun from 
the position in cut No. IV., by raising the hand 
till it reaches the top of the head, then moving it 
backward to the opposite side, till the club, which 
meanwhile has been falling toward that side, can 
clear the back of the head, and rise to be brought 
again over the shoulder to the position in front 
of the chin. Perhaps an example will make this 
somewat obscure statement a little clearer. Sup- 
pose you stand as in the fourth cut, holding the 
club in your right hand in front of and near 
your chin. Raise your hand, the right hand, re- 
member, up to the top of the head, toward the 
left side; continue the movement by carrying 
the club toward the left, backward ; let it fal] 
behind the head; then, as it rises to the level of 
the right shoulder, continue the circular move- 
ment, and at the same time bring it forward over 
the shoulder to the chin again. 

These three “circles” 1 might term the alpha- 
bet of the Indian Club system. It will not be 
easy to learn them, especially the “ head circle,” 





























No. IV. 


nor will a brief practice enable you to execute 
them perfectly ; but I can promise you that, hav- 
ing mastered these, no movement, however com- 
plicated, can long defy you, while most of the 
exercises can be performed as soon as under- 
stood. 

For the sake of perfect accuracy, perhaps I 
ought to mention that one circular movement, 
which I shall not now describe, does not really 
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belong to either of the three named, though it 
resembles strongly the “ head circle.” I should 
also mention that it is not proposed in these pa- 
pers to describe the Club Exercise of the so- 
called “ light gymnastic” method, or the exten- 
sion drill of the army. They really require no 
description, and they lack the charm of the 


THE 


I am the Magazine Man, friends. It is my busi- 
ness to look after the goods in the Magazine. All 
day long, the month round, I am in behind where 
people don’t see me, with my coat off, examining the 
stores that are brought in at the back-door, and 
dusting them, and putting them in order generally. 
Every once in a while I come outside and see what 
the weather is, and whether there are many people 
round the front-door, waiting for the good things. O, 
but I know what there is behind, in the boxes, and 
barrels, and bales! Some days, after I have been at 
work in here, with the door shut, I come out sticky 
and smiling, — dates, my friends, from foreign ports ; 
oranges ; 
good. Everything is tied up and labeled, but there 
are some things that will get loose, — nuts, for in- 
stance, and raisins. Now I’ve come out at the side- 
door of my Magazine, where I can sit in the porch, 
after the day’s work is done, and entertain my 
friends. I have a settle, an old-fashioned piece of 
furniture, which you often see outside of houses. It 
I have a settle, 
because the people I wish most to have sit on it with 
me, have short legs; and it is such a comfort to 


pine - apples. I've tasted them; they're 


has a high back and a low seat. 


have your feet touch the ground, instead of dangling 
above it. Now see, I have washed my hands, and 
come out of the Magazine, and put on my coat, and 
taken my seat in the corner of the settle, under my 
porch; I have done with all that is inside of the 
Magazine itself; the dozen or more articles that 
have come out, are all set in a row, and I have 
brought nothing with me but some of the loose nuts 
Crack the 
nuts, and get the stones out of the raisins, and let 
us sit here and have an idle time of it. 

I have brought one thing along with me, however, 
and that is the Calendar, which you see hanging up 
on the outside wall. I never think of a calendar, 
without being reminded of the one-eyed calendar in 
the “ Arabian Nights,” who told stories. What a 
many-eyed one ours is, and what a number of be- 
ginnings of stories there are. Every one of the thirty- 
one lines on his face is a wonderful story, which 
you and I would never tire of hearing. Suppose all 
that is crowded into one day all over the world, 


/ 


and raisins which were lying about. 
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swinging movements, which have so naturally 
displaced them. With this introduction, we are 
prepared to take up the exercises in order or out 
of order, as we choose. I shall try to furnish 
you with those you will like best, omitting the 
stupid ones, anc I trust you will find enjoyment 
and profit in the use of them. 


SETTLE. 


were told, would there be time enough to hear it ? 
Every day thousands are born, and thousands die. 
Did you ever notice that old people, like your 
grandfather and me, when they open a newspaper, 
always turn first to see the births, marriages, and 
deaths ? What if the lives of all the men and 
women were written out as briefly as the life of Me- 
thuselah, in the fifth chapter of Genesis, — would 
the books of the world contain them? But there 
are some men, about whose lives we wish to know 
all we can, and we begin with the day of their birth ; 
and there are some whose lives have been of so 
much worth to us, that we keep the day of their 
birth in memory. Now some celebrated birthdays, 
and days when great events happened, are down on 
our Calendar, and this is what I propose to you, — 
that you help me make up that wonderful list. 
Bring to me here, or send me what happened on the 
different days of March, and we will chalk them 
down on our Calendar page; and if any boy can 
tell me on what day of March marbles ought to be 
brought out, I wish he would. I don’t know, and I 
think I ought to. Especially, I should like to know 
the great days of our American history. Send your 
letters to the Editor of the “ Riverside Magazine,” 
Cambridge, Mass., and he will give them to me. 

Now, what shall we play? Why don’t you tell 
me all the new games you have heard of? Here 
are three or four, that may be new to some : — 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 
The leader of the game says to Miss Gaston, — 
“ Would you like to go to California?” — “ Yes.” — 
“What will you take?” —“ Grapes.” Miss Car- 
roll, sitting next her, is questioned in the same way ; 
and to make her passage sure, she says she will take 
grapes. To her surprise, she is told she can’t go. 
Mr. Percival says he will take peaches, and he 
can go. Mr. Wainwright says he will take walnuts, 
and #e can go. Mr. Smith (painfully undecided be- 
tween peaches and walnuts) chooses the former, and 
is informed that he can’t go. “I'll take walnuts 
then,” he exclaims. “No, you can’t go with wal- 
nuts.” He grumbles at the favoritism, and shouts, 
“Tl take a hen!” — “ You can’t go.” 
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Miss Hamilton, who sits next him, and under. 
stands the game, completes his desperation by being 
told that she can go, when she says she will take g 
hen. After a few rounds, most of the players will 
discover that the successful article commences with 
the same letter as the initial of the traveller’s sur 
name. 

SATISFACTION. 

The company are solemnly stationed in different 
parts of the room, with their faces turned to the 
wall. They are then separately asked, “ Are you 
satisfied ?” The reply is, usually, “ Yes.” And the 
leader says, when she has questioned them all, — 
“Very well. If you are satisfied, you can stand 
there.” And that ends the game. 

[I should like to know what happens when some- 


body says “No.” The Magazine Man.] 


Instead of being blinded, as in “ Blindman’s Buff,” 
a livelier and safer way is to have the catcher’s 
hands tied behind. 


Another time I will show you how you can play 
“ Solitaire ” in a good many ways you never thought 
of before. Now we will have a guessing time. The 
initials, and names at the end of the riddles and 
enigmas, stand for the boys and girls who are about 
the Settle. 

ENIGMA. 

I am a word of five letters. Cut off my last two 
letters, I am a vegetable. Cut off my first and last, 
Iam part of an animal. Cut off my last, I ama 
fruit. Cut off my first, I] ama noble. Cut off my 
first, and transpose my last, —I am the name of a 
king. Drop my fourth, and transpose my second, — 
I look like a ghost. Cut off my last, and transpose 
me, — I am something that farmers do. Cut off my 
first, and transpose my fourth, and you will see 
what kind of a gem my whole is. F. W. 


PUZZLES. 

1. A man once fell in love with a beautiful lady, 
who lived in a square castle, surrounded by a moat 
20 feet wide. He resolved to carry her off; and one 
night he came down to the moat, and found the 
draw-bridge up. On the bank were two planks, both 
less than 20 feet long. With these planks he 
crossed the moat, and carried off his lady. How did 
he manage it without nailing or tying them together ? 
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B, Moat, 20 feet 
wide. 


B A B cC— 
C, two planks, 
each less than 20 
feet. 
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2. Three little boys had four apples which they 
wished to divide equally, without cutting them. The 
smallest boy said he could do it. How did he man- 
age it ? 

$. A cunning rogue had a handsome horse to sell, 
which had 24 nails in his four shoes. A gentleman 
offered $500 dollars, but his offer was refused. The 
man agreed to sell him for the value of the 24th nail 
in his shoes, reckoning 1 cent for the 1st nail, 2 for 
the 2d, 4 for the 3d, and so on. How much did the 
gentleman have to pay ? 

4. Why is a modest person like a watch ? 

5. Why are some of the young ladies of our day 
like New Bedford sailors ? 

6. When is a farmer rude to his corn? u. x. s. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

Last Christmas I went out to dine, and I shall 
proceed to give an account of the entertainment to 
the readers of the banks of a stream of water (1). 
Well, perfuming myself with a Prussian town (2), 
and clasping round my neck a sea that washes the 
eastern coast of Australia (3), 1 set off. 
the dining-room, we heard sweet sounds, which we 
discovered proceeded from a cluster of islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean (4). The elevated lands in Brazil 
(5), were extended on the capital of Belgium (6), 
and covered with an Asiatic <ountry (7). The first 
course consisted of a soup made of a river in the 
southern part of Canada East (8). 
ceeded by another river in the northern part of 
Maiue (9). 
part of Europe, beautifully roasted (10), accompa- 
uied by the progenitor of a heathen race (11). With 
these we had a bay off the eastern coast of Central 
America (12), and a popular poct (13) besides. For 
the game course we had an island near the south- 
eastern coast of Maine (14), flanked by an island in 
Long Island Sound (15). Next we had a bay in 
Long Island Sound (16), delightfully fried. In pre- 
paration of all these viands, the Strait of New Zea- 
land (17) had done his part well. 
come of all, to the younger part of the company, 
came a sandy waste (18), which, strange to say, was 
very fruitful. There were many dairity dishes com- 


Going to 


This was suc- 


Then came a country from the southern 


Then, most wel- 


pounded of a harbor on the southeastern coast of 


New York (19), a group of islands in the Malay 
Sea (20), and the essence of human kindness (21). 
A river in Africa (22) flowed in abundance, and be- 
side it was a town in the Island of Ceylon (23). 
The gentlemen regaled themselves moderately with 
a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging 
to Portugal (24). I can add only that a bay, near 
New Zealand (25), reigned on every side. a. s. u. 


RIDDLE: 
When first I knew my master, only kindness filled 
my cup ; 
His ways were all so tender, I thoyght he’d eat me 
up! 
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But now the case is altered, — my wrongs I must 
unfold, — 

He pulls my ears, and ties me up, and keeps me in 
the cold ; 


And the friend I hold the nearest (fer we grew up 
side by side), 

He has given such awful thrashings, ’twere a mercy 
he had died. 


As I’ve never been unfaithful, but have always done 
my best ; 
That I’m shocked by such hard treatment, must 


freely be confessed. SPHINX. 


ACROSTIC CHARADE — (Cuassicat). 


FOUNDATION WORDS. 


In ancient times, so runs the story, 
My first, a youth of fair renown, 

Chose pleasure at the cost of glory, 
And made an angry goddess frown. 


My second, by her dazzling beauty, 

Blinded his sense of truth and right ; 
While she cast off the chains of duty, 

And caused much woe by headlong flight. 


CROSS WORDS. 


First comes an ancient author pleasant, 
Whose works are by all students read ; 
And next an insect omnipresent, 
Who lived, ’tis said, a lovely maid. 


My third an adjective high sounding, 
For common mortals far too fine. 
My fourth, born of a race astounding, 
Had younger sisters forty-nine. 


My last as wise a man as ever 
Lived in the classic world of Greece; 
Great both as statesman and lawgiver, 
With counsels fit for war or peace. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Illustrated Rebus. — All signs fail in stormy 
weather. Proverb in picture. — Early to bed, and 
early to rise. Enigmas. 1. Mix. 2 Mild. 3. 
Agricultural College. Charade. — Hallucination. 
L. E. S.’s Christmas Dinner. — Soup and Chowder — 
Turtle, Cod. Fish— Salmon, Eel, Trout, Pike. 
Boiled — Goose, Turkey, Ham, Lamb. Cold Dishes 
— Ham, Tongue, Cow. Entrees — Oyster, Deer, 
Sandwich, Clam. Roast — Turkey, Duck, Cow, 
Hog, Sheep. Game — Partridge, Squirrel, White- 
bird, Pigeon. Vegetables — Rice, Onion, Corn. 
Pastry — Dumpling, Plum-pudding, Baked Indian 
pudding, Jella. Dessert — Plum, Strawberry, Cherry, 
Orange, Lemon, Pine-apple, Lime, Walnut, Pecan. 
Coffee — Sugar, Milk, Butter, Salt, Olives. 
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Saturday . 
Sunday 
Monday. . 
Tuesday. . | 
Wednesday | 
Thursday . | 
Friday ... | 
Saturday. . British repulsed at New Orleans, 1815, 
Sunday Astor Library opened, 1854. 

Monday. . Penny postage first in England, 1840. 
Tuesday. . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday .. . | 
Saturday. . 
Sunday 
Monday . 
Tuesday. . 
Wednesday | 19 | James Watt born, 1736. 
Thursday . | 


New Year’s Day. All presents not given at 
[Christmas, should be given to-day. 


| Arrest of the Five Members, 1642. 
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Twelfth Day, or Epiphany. Benj. Franklin born 
[1706. 


Coon 
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Friday . .. | Louis XVI. beheaded, 1793. 
Saturday. . 
Sunday 
Monday. . 
Tuesday. . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday... Death of W. H. Prescott, 1859. 
Saturday . . Napoleon and Eugénie married, 1853. 
Sunday 30 | Charles I. beheaded, 1649. 


Frederick the Great born, 1711. 
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